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“BELFAST HOUSE,” 


Established for 131 years. 


WALPOLE’S 


Ist Linen dale 


NOW PROCEEDING. 

D the past xr WALPOLE BROS. have 
greatly increased production, and, being 
anxious to keep their weavers constantly em- 
ployed, have decided to sell all Surplus Stock 
during present Sale at truly striking reductions, 
in many cases amounting to more than 6s. 8d. in 
the 2, or 883 per cent. off their Printed List Prices. 


Specimen Prices: 


FINE IRISH AAND-LOOM DOUBLE DAMASK 
CLOTHS, 2 yds: square, rcduced from 10s. 6d. to 
6s. 11d. each 


SUPERFINE DAMASK CLOTHS, 2 yds. square, 
reduced from 12s. to 8s. each. Up to 8 yds. long 
at pre rtionate prices. 

INNER NAPKINS, full size, superfine quality, 
reduced from 22s. to 15s. per dozen. 


| WALPOLE’S LINEN SALE. | 
THE RECORD TO BE BROKEN. 


HEMSTITCHED ALL FLAX COAMBRIO 
HANDKERCHIEFS, Ladies’ size, reduced to 4s. 6d., 
5s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. per dozen. 

LINEN SHEETS, Hemmed, for Single Beds, 
9s. 6d., 118., 158., 228. per pair. For Double Beds, 
198. 10d., 21s., 238. 11d., 288. 9d. per pair, 

ALL GOODS HEMMED FREE OF CHARGE. 


Carriage paid to all parts of the Country on 
orders of £1 and upwards. 


SPECIAL SALE PRICE LISTS FREE 
BY POST ON APPLICATION. 


WALPOLE BROS. Ltd., 


Irish Linen and Damask Manufacturers, 


89, New Bond Street, 


(Two doors from Oxford 8t.). and 
io, Kensington ign Sc | LONDON, W. 


ALSO AT 
45 & 47 CORPORATION 8T., BIRMINGHAM. 


Paris Kid, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11, 4-Button. Haris Suede, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11, 4-Button, 
Chevrette, 2/11, 3/11. ovES 
Of any make fitted on previous to purchase at 


Price Lists free on application. r " WES *% aS 
J.S. GREGG’S (fit), 92, New Bond St. 
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INSTITUTIONS, EDUCATIONAL APARTACEETA, 
SITUATIO. ne VACANT Ax Aub W. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, Sc. 


YEMPERANCGE HOTEL, 
Street Without, London, 8.6. 
This perance Hotel is centrally situated for 


1.0.4.T. “4 Home from Home.” 
TEMPERANOB PAMILY & pig HOTEL. 
: 188 to 187, STAMFORD STREET, 8.B. 
‘Close to Waterloo Station, South Western 
TO LONDON will find the above very 
being within five minutes’ walk of Tram, "Bus, 


n for “usual ” examina’ tions, Froebel Union 


an a &. Inclusive Terms, 30 Guineas per annum. 
oe DUT BE SURE THEY ARE CARTER’S. |. 1 | SiizedHeteeace permitiod ig te Mayor of Lalcontr, 
Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. It Is not enough to ask for J. HERBERT MaRsHALL, Esq., J.P. 
PP capace tps re Pills”; ; CARTERS fe ts Boos or reant word. e and epee should be observed on FF . 
wrapper, within canno genuine. es 
then aan Ghani ne “Little Liar Pilla” that may be offered. But be sure Dr. Mary J. Hall- Williams (M.D., Boston) 
. Will Lecture to Ladies at the Sones Som EpvucarTionaL Union, 
405, Oxford Street, W. (entrance in Thomas Street), on the 
first Wednesday of -_ o's até Silver ee 
en. Lectures, $rd, March 8rd, pril 7th. 
May 5th and June Pot ame | 


NEW CROSS HYGIENIC HOME AND SCHOOL 
OF PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
Under the ons A Miss RHODA ANSTEY, New Cross, 
cate th Petherton, Sagara 
r deli us and Ladies. 'o strengthen and 
olen to pee by means of lO Swedish Medical 
and P Pure Food, Out-door 


[TEMPERANCE MISSIONS.— B lications for 

the Services of Mr. TENNYSON SMITH, 
Temperance Reformer, Leader of the New 
Crusade to arouse the Christian Church, Founder 
of the “Temperance Ironsides,” and Editor of 
the Temperance World, may be addressed to 337, 
Strand, London, W.Cc. 


APARTMENTS REQUIRED. 


A GENTLEMAN and his wife require, within 

25 miles of London (Surrey preferred), two furnished 

rooms (sitting and bedroom), with board Private family, 

ga no other lodgers, preferred. Write, stating terms to 
D., Box 898, Willings, 125, Strand, London. 


NEW PUBLIOATIONS. 
A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 


VVOMEN'S LONDON GARDENING ASSO- | P),.Sieq’ to rach, \No book is: written which, goes 0 


CIATION, 62, Lower Sloane-street.—Floral Deco- 
rations of ail kinds. Care of gardens. conservatories, window | *horoughly into matters relating to married women. Some 


boxes, in town and suburbs, contracted for. Home-made | may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, 
KNITS scores jams, jellies, fruit, pickles, &. for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
nthe and CLOTHING ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINSON, 
og COTTON. Box Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in 

return for a Postal Order for 1s. 24. 
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High-Class Corsetiére, REFINED BEEF SUET 


SPECIALITY: ABDOMINAL CORSET FOR COOKING, PUDDINGS, 


FRYING, PASTRY &¢ 
ONE L® EQUALS 2 LSS 


They at once check the Cough & 
and remove the cause. 


TheUnrivalled 


One Lozenge alone relieves, 
Sold everywhere, Tins 134d. each. 


eallngs ozenges 
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“One of the most popular Corsetiéres of the 
present day is Miss Sapte, of 211, Oxford Street. 
She thoroughly studies the peculiarities of each 
individual figure, but is specially successful with 
ladies who are inclined to be stout.’—Sunday 
Times, May 8rd, 1896. 
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BOOKS OF THE HOUR. 
GIRLS’ PASTIMES.* 
Mrs. WuITey, who is one of the leading lady 
journalists of London, has produced a charming 
gift-book for girls. It deals largely with 
hobbies and amusements, but has its serious 
chapters too. Mrs. Whitley says in her intro- 
ductory chapter :— : 

ss that home duties should always 
take the first and highest place in the life of 
every woman, I hope that every girl who reads 
this book will e up her mind, when once 
she is free from the routine of school duties, to 
devote a part of every day to making herself 
perfect in the art of housekeeping.” 

In pursuance of this, Mrs. Whitley supplies 
articles on various useful topics connected with 
the home. Noteworthy amongst these are the 
admirable papers by Mrs. Esler on ‘‘ The Girl’s 
Sanctum,” and by Mrs. Conyers Morrell on 
“* Needlework.” 

Fashionable ladies nowadays write indus- 
triously, and one of the leading contributions to 
this book is by H.R.H. the Duchess of Teck, 
on “The Needlework Guild.” Doubtless, a 
great many of our readers work for this 
“* Guild,” but probably not every kindly 
woman knows exactly the origin of the Guild, 
how it is managed, what are its objects, and 
‘what becomes of the work. Her Royal High- 
ness explains all these things, and she also tells 
her readers what are the most suitable articles 
to make. 

Then Lady Jeune writes on ‘‘ Work Among 
the Poor’ and “Girls in Society,” and Lady 
John Hay on “Dairy Keeping.” All women 
who keep cows and have dairies will be inte- 
rested in this, and they will also examine with 
great pleasure the photographs which appear of 
‘some of Lady John Hay’s favourite cows. 

Games indoor and outdoor are fully treated 
‘by experts. Mrs. Whitley has got together a 
first-rate book of its kind. 


ONE VIEW OF ALMSGIVING.t+ 

‘Tu1s is a book which, at any rate, expresses 
its writer’s own thoughts. It expresses them, 
too, in singularly and delightfully forcible terms. 
Imbued as we are with the opposite, the scien- 
tific, view of almsgiving, we can yet enjoy the 
remarkable vigour of Mr. Marson’s thinking and 
speaking. 

As the title of his little work indicates, he 
takes precisely the opposite view of giving 
that the Charity Organisation Society upholds. 
All the reasoned arguments about the mis- 
chief of doles, the undesirability of encourag- 
ing the lazy and the thriftless, as doing so 
is the direct way to cause, by putting a 
premium on, such vices, the necessity for 
curbing the sympathies in dealing with apparent 
need for help, the propriety of choosing only 
such forms of regulated and organised means of 


* “Eve 


Girl’s Book of Sport, Occupation and Pastime.” 
Edited by 


rs. Mary Whitley. Routledge. Price 7s. 6d. 

+ “Charity Organisation and Jesus Christ.” By Charles 
LL. Marson, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Hambridge. Scien- 
tific Press, 28, Southampton-street, London, W.C. Price ls. 


imposter and the worthless—all this Mr. Marson 
“goes for’ (his ‘ slogging” literary manner 
betrays us into the slang) in fine style. He 
does not convince us ; but we like his goodness 
of heart, and we grant him that it is wrong for 
any person who has individual opportunities for 
finding proper objects of charity to shirk his 
personal duties in the matter and fling them 
with a light heart on to the paid officers of a 
society. Wethink that those who are able toseek 
out the deserving in person, and strong-minded 
enough to stand face to face with the undeserving 
and still refuse him aid, certainly ought to 
administer their own alms-money on their pri- 
vate responsibility. Charity organisation 
societies are the needful consequences of 
crowded populations and modern conditions. 
But Mr. Marson’s view is far different from 
this, as a quotation will show. Those readers 
who would more fully understand him should 
spend a shilling on his pamphlet. 

‘“‘Churchmen give bread and breeches to 
beggars to save their own souls, #.c., that they 
may both learn to love these poor men deeplier, 
to understand them better, and that they 
may be like to Christ, and last, but not least, 
that the gifts may help to remedy the injustice 
which reigns in our society. The Christian 
theory of pry! in is well summed up in the 
‘Shepherd of Hermes’: ‘Do honest work, and 
out of what is given thee for thy labours, give 
simply to all who lack. Do not discriminate 
between man and man; give to all, for God 
wishes these gifts to be wniversally bestowed, 
which all belong to Him alone. Those who 
receive shall account to God for what they 
receive and its use. Those who receive in their 
misery shall not be condemned, but those who 
receive hypocritically shall receive judgment. 
But he who gives is innocent; for as he has 
received from the Lord he pays service. He 
pays it simply, by no means passing judgment 
upon men to help, and men not to help. There. 
fore, such service, simply paid, becomes pre- 
cious to God. He, then, ‘Whio thus simply serves 
God shall live.’ This passage is very interesting, 
and is part of a longer paragraph, which warns 
us against listening to tattle and investigating 
our neighbours’ characters. It not only pleads 
for simplicity, but it rightly tells us that we are 
not responsible if a tramp who has asked for a 
shilling does spend it in gin. We have done 
our bit—leave the tramp to God now; if he 
breaks God's laws God will be avenged of him. 
He will perish, but his blood will not cry out 
against us; especially if we have also given him 
love and Christ’s Gospel, which are the highest 
alms. This is no namby-pamby sentimentalism. 
It refers the recipient to God, by giving him an 
opportunity—what else can one give him ?— 
an opportunity of life unto life, or of death 
unto death. But the reason of it must not 
escape us. All the whole wealth of the world 
'is God’s private property, and not ours. He 
| wants not some, but all to have it. But human 

society is imperfect and very unjust. It cannot 
‘be defended. Here is one who claims his 
| share. Give, and you help to trim the ship of 
| justice.” | 


| This is, at any rate, a perfectly clear view. | 
It is the transcendental one, but how much of 


| 


| basis, and why not almsgiving too, for people 

who take that sort of view? It is, of course, 
the reverse of the Charity Organisation Society's 
view, against which Mr. Marson fulminates. 


‘*¢ And the personal element of influence and 
control must very largely predominate over the 
monetary and eleemosynary element,’ they say. 

“This last clause is the secret of the intense 
hatred the poor bear to the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society. What sweet spiritu: prigge 
‘No one can safely be over others who would 
not far rather be under them,’ says the author 
ef the ‘Imitatio.’ But the young gentlemen of 
our committees know better—immaculate rulers 
—they must needs ‘influence and control.’ 

SOC A papa. knowledge!’ So we ask 
forty-nine questions—only forty-nine! Meditate 
upon that now! And we are to attain a thorough 
knowledge about a human being,—a complex, 
many-motived, long-lifed son of God, and of the 
dust !—to e.itain a thorough knowledge of him 
by a paltry forty-nine questions and a month's 
research ! jee if we find he or his grand- 
mother or his grandmother’s wigmaker has 
ever misbehaved, we rub our hands with glee 
and wipe him off our books and our conscience. 

‘A certain man once filled up the forty-nine 
questions for our Lord; and it came out so 
queerly that hecp called it ribald. An sg 
made to peop e to consider the Lord of Life as 
in actual life is always shockingly ribald. But 
it was by no means ribald to treat the Lord 
Jesus Christ in this manner, but the grimmest 
and most serious earnest which pointed out that 
we were thus treating Him. Fancy going to 
Caiaphas, Gamaliel, Herod’s almoner, and 
Simon the Squire of Bethany, to find out our 
Lord's character ! 

‘‘ Tt was His disciples, it was the friends and 
mates and equals, who knew Him, and no one 
else does know a man. But then the new 
charity does not ask a man’s mates, but only 
his masters.” 
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FUND. 
TO BE DISTRIBUTED THROUGH 
LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 
Tus following subscriptions have been received 
at the Woman’s Siena Office from Tuesday, 
January 19th, up to Tuesday, February __ = 
8. d 


Women’s Christian Temperance Union of Ipswich, 
Queensland, Australia, per Mrs. E. Greenham... 
Batley Branch B.W.T.A., per Mrs. Stubley, 
sident ... YY) sei tee eee eco aay 
Price of Ring from Leamington B.W.T.A., per 
Mrs. Lloyd Evans ete Ac ae ace . 
Miss Midgley, Llys Llewellyn Penmaenmawr 
CouLectinG Carbs. 
ah following have been returned filled— 


‘rom— 
Peterborough Branch B.W.T.A., per Miss Edith 
Andrews, Secretary—£6 10s. 2d. as under :— 
Mrs. Kinns 7 : eee ane ses 
Mrs. Salmen ... 
Mrs. Reece. 
Miss Merrikin... 
Mrs. Hughes .. 
Miss Lenton ... 
Miss Palmer ... 
Mrs. Clark _... oes Ba ae re sea 
Hayle Branch B W.T.A., per Miss M. J. Hambly, 
Secretary—£1 as under :— 
Miss Tratham... 
Miss M. James 
Miss G. Smith 
Miss A. Sholl ... oS ais es i 
Children’s Xinas Tree a sks ea 
Mr W. C. Keen, 102, London Wall, F.C. ... 
Mr. E. Cooper, hon. sec. B.W.T.A. Stockport 
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Total ... oe See eae -.. £5386 0 3 
A final list will be published in the Woman’s 
S1GNaL for March 18th, after which the Woman’s 


distribution of our alms as will shut out the life is more or less formally placed on this | Sigwat Fund will be closed (though subscrip- 


' tions will continue to be received personally by 
| Lady Henry Somerset). 


Any holders of collect- 
ing cards, or others wishing acknowledgment in 
these columns, are requested to send in their 


| subscriptions by March 12th at latest. 
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THE SUFFRAGE DEBATE. 


By Mrs. JosepH PARKER. 

THe discussion in the House of Commons, on 
Mr. Faithfull Begg’s Women’s Suffrage Bill, is 
not calculated to impress the public mind with 
a sense of the mental force, or the moral dignity 
of that august assembly. If the arguments 
and the witticisms with which Mr. Labouchere 
so generously favoured the House, are to be 
taken as specimens of the mental pabulum 
which commends itself to our Parliamentary 
Representatives, we cannot but feel that the 
dread picture drawn by him of women members 
and a possible Speakeress loses all its terror, 
and the conviction is forced upon us that when 
the time, which he so greatly fears, actually 
arrives, our House of Commons will be a gainer, 
both in the matter of logical consistency and of 
moral elevation. In the matter of consistency, 
how does Mr. Labouchere reconcile his two con- 
flicting statements? ‘He really believed that 
a considerable number of the votes given that 
day would be due to the urgency of the demands 
made by the ladies ;”’ and ‘‘ he had come across 
a@ good many women in his time, and he 
had not found among them anxiety to 
get the Suffrage. In fact, he did not 
believe that one woman in a hundred was 
in the least desirous of having a vote.” His 
reply would probably be that the women whose 
presence in the lobby of the House so greatly 
annoyed him, and whose extreme interest in the 
Bill and anxiety for its success had compelled 
them to bring to bear the “indirect influence ” 
which, by the opponents of Women’s Suffrage, 
is regarded as more than an equivalent to a 
woman for the vote which is denied her, are 
only a noisy and insignificant minority of the 
women of the country; but he forgets that 
these women who were in their earnestness 
brave enough to make themselves disagreeable, 
(and that for a woman takes some courage), 
represented many hundreds and thousands of 
women scattered up and down the country. 
They were not isolated and disconnected indi- 
vidualities. Then, again, if women care so little 
for the vote, and would not use it if they had it, 
why fear to give it them? Why not pay them 
this idle compliment, and, while seeming to 
honour them, pass on to the consideration of 
serious business untroubled by their inter- 
ference? In this matter, my masters, you 
protest too much. 

It is the old worn-out argument that did 
such splendid service for the Southern 
slave-holders. The slaves did not desire 
liberty. If it was offered to them they would 
not know what to do withit. They were happy 
and contented, why disturb them? They had 
food and clothing, what more did they require ? 
As for the stories of slaves who faced the 
horrors of the dismal swamp to escape from 
the tender mercies of the masters who clothed 
and fed them, and who, guided only by the 
north star and impelled by a yearning for 
liberty that no hardship could quench, traversed 
unknown tracts of country in search of a land 
where they might stand up free men, they were 
the mere ravings and nightmares of crazy 
Abolitionists. We fancied that this style of 
argument had died of old age and decrepitude, 
but apparently we were mistaken, and as men 
in times of sudden panic and invasion, furbish 
up swords that have long rusted in their scab- 
bards, and take down from their dusty hiding 
places ancient blunderbusses, that threaten 
more danger to the men that fire them 
than to the foe whose destruction they 
are meant to compass, so the opponents 
of this Bill have resuscitated our worn out 
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friend, and not even stopping to shake 
the dust out of his tattered garments, or 
to furbish up the tinsel decorations with 
which he was adorned in the days of his care- 
less youth, have presented him to us with a 
confiding faith that is surely worthy of the most 
‘“‘ emotional” and “ sentimental’? woman. But 
we will have none of him, we know him of old, 
and we distrust him. — 

Another trusty argumentative friend who has 
been brought well to the front, is the plea that 
women cannot engage in military service, and 
that they are thereby disqualified from exercising 
the franchise. As to the objection that they 
cannot act as policemen, we might remark in 
passing, that, possibly, if they had a greater 
share in making the laws, there might be fewer 
of those worthy officers needed to help the people 
in the keeping of them, and that in that way 
women’s influence might be useful. With 
regard to the question of ability to take up 
arms in defence of their country, we have yet 
to learn that a man’s vote depends on his being 
of sufficient height to satisfy the army standard, 
or that he forfeits the same when he reaches an 
age that exempts him from conscription. Do 
we dream, or merely conjure up the humours of 
a Comic Opera, or is it a fact that there have 
been Lords of the Admiralty who never went to 
sea? Services rendered to the State are multi- 
tudinous and varied, and among the number are 
not a few that lie well within the grasp of the 
mothers and sisters of the land. 

Touching on Sir William Harcourt’s objection 
that Women’s Suffrage would mean government 
by women, seeing that they constitute the 
majority of the population : for good or for evil 
we are committed to a policy of government by 
majority, and if the result he pictures would be 
so disastrous, then the whole theory on 
which we have been working goes to 
pieces, for an argument or a theory, like a 
chain, is no stronger than its weakest point. 
But need the possibility to which he draws 
attention bring the gray hairs of politicians 
with sorrow to the grave? What a magnificent 
prospect it opens out for them to exercise the 
‘indirect influence” which hitherto seems to 
have been the sole prerogative of women. With 
what ease and in what numbers they could lead 
their female relatives and friends to the poll. 
In the long run it is the intellectually strong 
who rule, and seeing that men are so much more 
acute, and that their mental equipment is so 
superior to that of women, surely they can have 
no difficulty in maintaining the supremacy 
which they so greatly crave. 

Emma PARKER. 


‘*CALL FOR THE WOMEN.’’ 
(Jeremiah IX., 17.) 
By Mrs. Harrison LEE. 
“ Bvery wise woman buildeth her house.”— 
; (Prov. XIV., 1.) 
In the buildthg of the walls of Jerusalem women 
had a share, for we read in the 12th verse of the 
third of Nehemiah that Shallum and his 
daughters repaired a part. 

In the building of the walls of defence around 
the nation surely every woman should have a 
share, even as she has in the building of the 
home. 

The home mother rears her little children to 
manhood and womanhood pure and untainted. 
The wings of protecting love have sheltered 
them from all harm, and mother feels she has 
done her duty by fitting her children for their 
part in the great world when they leave the 
home nest. But has she? She has faithfully 
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done half her duty, but what about the other 
half ? 

You ask me what I mean. Well, just this, 
while fitting her children for the world, has she 
fitted the world for her children? If the 
mother’s bairnies never had to leave the safe 
shelter of home, then there might be no justifi- 
cation for her to step from the threshold of her 
door to ask for other service, but, when we 
remember that the boys and girls have to go 
from home and fight life’s battle out in the 
great world beyond, then we feel the mother's 
sacred duty is only half fulfilled in the “‘ building 
of her home.” The other half is in the building 
of the nation’s walls. 

There was a time when the old saying—‘ A 
woman’s place is her home” was perfectly 
justifiable. That was in the the time when 
there were no great manufactories to draw the 
girls from the safe protection of mothers. When 
the loom and the spinning wheel were in the 
home, and the. mother with her maidens, not 
only made the garments, but even more, the 
materials. A woman’s place was really her 
home then, for all her interests were there. 
But “times change,” and now, by tens of thou- 
sands, the women are compelled to leave their 
homes, and of necessity, go out to actually fight 
for daily bread. 

Surely! surely, the noble-hearted men, and 
the favoured women of our land should join 
hands in the effort to make life worth living for 
the toiling daughters of our race. Surely! 
surely the daughters of Shallum should come 
forward to repair the breaches in the nation’s 
walls at the present day. 

We deplore the fearful social evils in our 
cities, and the awful fact that there are 150,000 
fallen women in England, but how are we 
battling with the evil? Morbid pity will not 
put a stone on the wall, holy horror is worse 
than useless. To shrink from the task because 
of its immensity is the coward’s refuge. What. 
shall we do, my sisters ? 

We look at Calvary’s Cross as our guide-post. 
One arm points to Bethlehem manger, where, in 
lowliness and humility alone, a life of glorious 
service can spring into existence. The other 
points to where the ascended Saviour rose, 
leading captivity captive and receiving gifts for 
men. We lay aside our comforts, our ease, our 
pleasures, as the dear Christ did more than 
eighteen hundred years ago, and from the 
manger we step forth to service. There are 
widows’ sons to raise from the death of 
trespasses and sins into newness of life. There 
are brothers so foul and corrupt that their very 
names are a shame and disgrace, “lo! he 
stinketh,” but we have to roll away stones, so 
that the voice of One who was the life and the 
way may call them from the graves of wasted 
lives, from the tombs of wrecked and ruined 
hopes, into the sunlight of a new existence. 
There are hungry multitudes to be fed, and 
although we have only small barley loaves and 
little fishes, with the blessing of the Lord of the 
harvests, we shall be able to feed them all. 
There are tears to be wiped away, and we are 
the dear Lord’s handkerchiefs, ready for His 
use. Shall we every morning during the year 
of 1897 say on awakening, ‘‘ Now, Lord, what 
wilt Thou have me to do to-day?” And shall 
we at the close of each day truthfully say, ‘I 
have finished the work I was given todo?” If 
so, the breaches will soon begin to be stopped. 
The walls, beautiful, secure and high, will rise 
around our sons and daughters. The houses of 
the wise women will be seen on every hand, 
and instead of sin and suffering we shall see the 
dawn of the glad day when peace and plenty 
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shall be in every home, and when the outside 
world shall be almost as safe as the sheltering 


arms of a mother. 


You may ask me, perhaps, for definite plans 
of work, for some methods of service that shall 
be effectual, and yet not take up much of your 
I would advise some 


already well-filled time. 
or all of the following ideas :— 


In your kitchens have bright good temperance 


put up. 


Always put in the way of your employees 


abundance of good literature. 


Never close a letter without putting in a nice 


little leaflet. 


Every year see that one or more good books 


are added to your Sunday School libraries. 


Send a list of good helpful books to your 
nearest free library, with a very prettily worded 
letter to the committee, urging them to replenish 


their shelves with these. 


Ask permission to have a box placed in the 
Out-patients departments of hospitals. Get all 
your friends to supply you with right minded 
papers, magazines, &c., and keep the box 
supplied. Many of the patients have to wait 
for hours in the infirmaries, and would be very 
thankful for papers, especially those with pic- 
tures, and as these patients are generally non- 
abstainers a great work may be done in this 


‘way. 


Get some shopkeeper in your district to act 
as agent for the Wright Mundy’s Unfermented 
‘Wine, so that when people are ordered wine in 
sickness they may know just where to go and 


get the delicious life-giving “fruit of the vine.” 


Deal only with grocers and confectioners who 
have no drink licenses, and tell them why you 


doso. It will strengthen them. 


4‘ Doing what you can, being what you are, 
Shine like a glowworm if you cannot be astar; 
Be a little pulley if you cannot be a crane ; 


Be an engine cleaner if you cannot drive the 


WHAT LITTLE THINGS WILL DO. 
By Mrs. M. A. Kipper. 


A crumb will feed a little bird, 

A thought prevent an angry word, 

A seed bring forth full many a flower, 
A drop of rain foretell a shower ! 

A little cloud the sun will hide, 

A dwarf may prove a giant’s guide, 

A narrow plank a safe bridge form, 

A smile some cheerless spirit warm ! 
A step begins a journey long, 

A weak head oft outwits the strong, 
A gull defies the angry sea, 

A word will set a captive free ! 

A hornet goads the mighty beast, 

A cry of ‘fire’? breaks up a feast, 

A glass shows wonders in the skies, 
A little child confounds the wise ! 

A straw the wild wind’s course reveals, 
A kind act oft an old grudge heals, 

A beacon light saves many a life, 

A slight will often kindle strife! 

A puff of smoke betrays the flame, 

A penstroke e’en will blight a name, 

A little hand may alms bestow, 

A message small brings joy or woe ! 
The widow’s mite a great gift proved, 
A mother’s prayer has heaven moved ; 
«‘ Then let us not,” the poet sings, 

*¢ Despise the Gospel of small things.” 


Bombay Guardian. 


_ Actioy.—Our activity does not suffer from 
the temperate use of it, from our keeping 
Sabbath now and then in the inner life. On the 
contrary, it lasts longer, it lives to old age, is 
healthier in its work, and more clear sighted in 
its aim.—Stopford Brooke. 
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‘NURSES A LA MODE.” 


Lapy Prrestiey, the wife of an eminent phy- 
sician, has, ina short article in the Nineteenth 
Century, produced an indictment against the 
modern trained nurse which, like most sweep- 
ing statements with regard to a large class, 
combines a certain amount of truth with 
a certain amount of unjustifiable censure. 
Lady Priestley refers to the time when 
“the tomahawk was the unerring remedy 
for sickness,” and if she does not quite regret 
the time she distinctly does deplore the 
difference between the modern trained nurse 
and the Roman Catholic nuns, who, in this 
country at one period did, and in all Catholic 
countries still do, perform the duties of nursing. 
It is curious to hear a physician’s wife speak of 
the nun as having an advantage by being 
‘‘ darkly robed in saintly garb.” Lady Priestley 
claims that if the nun ‘does not enjoy high 
training, she at least carries out the doctor's 
orders, does all the work required of her, how- 
ever menial, and subsides once more into the 
sacred silence of the cloister.” She finds that 
the modern nurse is lacking in all corresponding 
respects, for it even seems to be an objection 
to Lady Priestley that the extremely plain 
and simple uniform of the. nurse proves to be 
generally becoming. She says, contrasting the 
modern nurse with the nun :— 

‘“‘There is not ‘the same respect for privacy ; 
the silence, the obedience, even the discipline 
which was so marked a feature under Florence 
Nightingale, are conspicuous now by absence. 
The very class from which sick nurses were 
formerly drafted has changed from the lower to 
the middle and even upper classes. She is no 
longer content to fraternise with the servants of 
the house and take her meals with them where 
convenient, but, failing a table apart, she has 
to join the family at meals, however unwelcome 
her presence may be. . . No doubt many 
daughters of rich fathers seek hospital nursing 


suffering humanity, but there are others who 
rush in for it in a pure spirit of adven- 
ture. Others again are honestly impelled 


by the scenes they witness, they bear the 
burden well, and, taking matters seriously, turn 
out the most profitable nurses. The pity is that 
whatever the intellectual calibre, the motive, 
the temper and temperament, the certificate for 
all is the same, and she stands before the world 
after the prescribed three or four years training 
pronounced competent to attend the sick in all 
the various and varymg circumstances of life in 
every kind of home.” 

Lady Priestley complains that young ladies 
who would never dream of setting foot in a 
bachelor’s apartments without a chaperon under 
other circumstances, go there gaily to mount 
guard day and night with the excuse of 
illness. She is equally displeased that 
pretty young nurses should go to attend 
on married men. ‘ We do occasionally hear,” 
she says, ‘‘of wives being intensely jealous of 
the woman installed in the husband’s bed- 
chamber.” In short, Lady Priestley desires 
that men when ill should have a choice only 
between ‘a male nurse, a motherly married 
nurse, if such a thing exists, or an unmarried 
middle-aged woman, in place of the young and 
flighty.” In this case, she thinks, ‘many of 
the present difficulties, dangers, and anomalies 
would be overcome ’’—dangers which she illus- 
trates by citing a case from the Law Courts, 
where a nurse sued her ex-patient for breach of 


as a relief from the idleness of home life, and 
in the hope of doing something to help 


to it by necessity, and if not choked off 
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promise, and another gossipy tale of a young 
and pretty nurse, who, at a Continental health 
resort, scandalised society by daily resting in 
the public garden’ on a chaise longue side by 
side with the one upon which her handsome 
young male patient reclined. 

Her next complaint is that the nurses are so 
highly educated in medicine, that they are apt 
to think themselves ‘“‘in charge of the case 
instead of being in charge of the doctor's 
patient. Conceit is their besetting sin. . 
The modern nurse is too often above her posi- 
tion, even in great houses, and in more humble 
homes is out of harmony with her surroundings.” 
Still, Lady Priestley maintains that a nurse, 
though apt to consider herself the doctor's 
equal, would not be willing to complete her 
studies so as to become a fully qualified M.D., 
because, according to this kindly critic, ‘it 
would be an impossible drop for a woman, 
accustomed to the excitement of hospital life, 
with house surgeons, house physicians, students, 
flirtations, and prospective marriages, to enter 
the gates of the female school of medicine, and 
walk the wards of a hospital, managed solely 
by women; and this she would have to do 
before she could pass into the world a fully 
qualified doctor. Still, failing the legal right to 
practise, there remains the right to nurse, 
with the delightful fact that the two things 
are easily fused together in the public mind, the 
result being a world over-run with medical 
women, legal and semi-legal. The legally quali- 
fied might, with some reason, take exception to. 
the encroachments of this army of medical 
illegals treading on their heels, but the only 
complaint we hear of on the part of the lady 
doctors is the difficulty they find in getting 
modern trained nurses to act under them at all.” 

The summing up of Lady Priestley’s com- 
plaint is that, owing to the excessive social 
superiority and long and difficult training of 
the nurse @ la mode, she has become a person 
quite unfit for the work of nursing the sick in 
the large middleclass. In families of moderate 
means and station, both her charges and her 
airs of superiority are found objectionable. 
Lady Priestley thinks that a considerably 
shorter period of training would be found ample 
to prepare nurses for ordinary nursing work, 
although for severe operations and special 
nursing, extra skill would be required and could 
be paid for ; but for ordinary nursing she thinks 
that a minimum of training and a lower salary 
would produce a class of nurses who would meet 
a present great want, 


‘Surely for a guinea a week an intelligent 
woman should be had, who after a minimum 
training, which I do not profess to decide, ought 
to understand the hygiene of the sick-room ; how 
to carry out the instructions of the doctor; how 
to make the bed, keep the room clean if 
necessary, adapt herself to the household, and 
render strict obedience under a sense of duty 
and in simple good faith. In talking this 
matter over the other day with one of our most 
eminent surgeons, he stated his belief that any 
woman of good intelligence could soon be taught 
all that it was necessary for her to know in the 
gick-room. If she has not intelligence (which 
includes tact) and lacks natural sympathy and 
tenderness, no amount of hospital training will 
endow her with these qualities. . . . What 
we want is to fill the immense gap that exists 
between the humble celibate of Roman 
Catholicism, and the accomplished, but often 
flippant, woman of modern times. . . . We 
should make an effort to satisfy the require- 
ments of those who neither need nor desire the 
presence of an expensive highly-trained nurse 
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any more than they need or desire the daily 
visits of a first-class consultant.” 

A REPLY TO LADY PRIESTLEY. 

By Miss WappinerTon, 

Matron, Bootle Corporation Hospital. 
“‘Nursgs A ta Move” is the title of an article 
written by Lady Priestley, and published last 
month in one of the current magazines. 

The pith of “‘ Nurses 4 la Mode,” is a smart 
tirade on the professional nurse, the advent of 
whom the writer bewails, and in the same 
breath chants a requiem for the departed 
“Sairey Gamps” and the religious nursing 
sisterhoods 


When medicine and surgery were in their 
infancy, the lancet and the physic-bottle were 
the then all ruling powers. Nursing in its 
character as an art was unknown. 

We read that centuries before the Christian 
era, Hindus and Buddhists kept ‘houses for 
the sick,” but it is not known if nurses were 
employed. Again, Dorcas and other women 
known as deaconesses, were appointed by the 
Apostles to nurse the sick in their own homes. 

In the fourth century a few buildings were 
erected for the sick, under the care of doctors 
and a class of paid helpers called nurses. The 
work of the latter proved so unreliable that the 
services of educated ladies were gladly received. 
There was no instruction or training of any kind 
given to the nurses in any of the London 
hospitals until the present century. 

In the year 1836 an institution was opened in 
Kaiserwerth for the training of nurses, and 
there, later on, Florence Nightingale and other 
English ladies underwent instruction. With 
the help of the instruction received at Kaiser- 
werth, Miss Nightingale eventually created the 
art of nursing, ‘“‘ invented in fact, what may be 
called a new science, of which people before had 
no notion, no more than they had of the phono- 
graph before Edison invented it.” 

Dr. Lewis in his Theory and Practice of 
Nursing, says, ‘‘ The born nurse does not exist, 
any more than the born doctor or engineer.” 
There is more in that statement than what we 
imagine at first sight. 

Lady Priestley reverses all this, and implies 
that those women who emerge from the cloisters, 
although without previous instruction, prove 
better nurses than those who are trained for 
the work. 

Listen to the following paragraph from 
** Nurses 4 la Mode ” :— 

: “Darkly robed in saintly garb, the 
Fille-dieu visits the homes of the sick, and per- 
forms her duties in deep humility and faith. If 
she does not enjoy the high training of our 
aspirations, she at least carries out the doctor's 
orders, does all the work required of her, how- 
ever menial, and, having secured the gratitude 
of her patient, she subsides once more into the 
sacred privacy and silence of the cloisters. No 
gossip attends her ministrations, and where she 
herself is so guarded no breach of confidence 
takes place. Her person and her office are alike 
sacred. With our nurses—or shall we call them 
‘ sisters ’ ?—things are not the same.” 

The writer of ‘‘ Nurses 4 la Mode ” here loses 
sight of the fundamental principle, viz., nursing 
education and training. The theory she would 
teach is: If women are imbued with feelings of 
religion and the necessaries attaching thereto, 
they are, as a consequence, better nurses than 
those who undergo the necessary training to 
fit them for the work they have undertaken. If 
our brother be lying ill, would it be a wiser 
course to call in the clergyman in place of the 
doctor ? Common sense replies in the negative 
with decision, We send for a physician famed 
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for his skill. Humility, &c., may be an un- 
known quality in his temperament, but what 
care we. It is the knowledge and skill he 
possesses which we require. 

Again, Lady Priestley remarks : 

“Tf she does not enjoy the high training of 
our aspirations, she at least carries out the 
doctor’s orders.” 

Now this logic will not hold good for the 
present-day treatment. Years ago, when 
medicine and surgery were in their infancy, it 
was, no doubt, an easy matter to carry out the 
doctor’s orders. The present day’s doctor’s 
orders, however, require all the skill of the high 
training of the nurse to enable her to discharge 
them. That is, if the doctor’s treatment be 
“up to date.” 

Mark the following absurdity : 

‘She is no longer content to fraternise with 
the servants of the house, and take her meals 
with them where convenient, but, failing a table 
apart, she has to join the family at meals, how- 
ever unwelcome her presence may be.” 

The question arises, ‘‘Why should educated 
women, who are not of the ‘servant class,’ 
fraternise with servants and take meals with 
them?” If it is not convenient for her to 
dine with the family, she can at least dine 
alone, and more often than not prefers to 
do so. 

With regard to gossip, there are but two 
classes where this pernicious habit is rife, 
namely, the servant class and a certain clique 
of ‘ society ladies,” whose principal vocation in 
life is ‘to gossip.” 

But there are always two sides to a ques- 
tion. The employer’s réle has been vividly 
depicted by Lady Priestley. We will now 
turn and view the other side, and urge that 
nurses oftentimes receive but scant kindness 
from those who employ them. Take the 
following as example :—A professional nurse 
was called in a home to nurse a case of pneu- 
monia. After remaining 36 hours on duty she 
ventured to express a desire for rest to her 
patient’s mother. ‘ Rest,” the mother ex- 
claimed in sharp tones of disgust, ‘“‘why, I 
thought you professional nurses were trained to 
do without sleep.”’ This incident is perfectly 
true. You can well imagine the nurse’s con- 
sternation upon hearing those words. Jaded 
and worn both in body and mind for the want 
of sleep, her employer tells her that her train- 
ing ought to act as its equivalent. After all 
there is some truth in the hospital maxim, 
‘‘ Nurses and cab horses should have the best 
places in heaven.” 

' We find the “black sheep” in every calling 
in life. Hence is it fair to assert that all doc- 
tors are worthless because a few have proved 
so? Or should all clergymen be classed 
as hypocrites and scoundrels because a few 
have fallen? Most decidedly no! The same 
holds good for the nursing profession. For the 
few nurses who have dragged the profession 
discreditably before the public, there are thou- 
sands who are daily acting as living monuments 
of nobility and self-sacrifice; whose chief aim 
and desire in life is to aid the physician in 
alleviating the bodily pains of poor suffering 
humanity. Self is but a minor consideration 
with them. Enquire from our hospitals the 
number of deaths which occur constantly 
amongst their nurses, caused by the contracting 
of fevers and diseases from patients. Their 
number will appeal to you. Faithful unto 
death, the nurse has sacrificed her life to save 
that of her patient. The world knows not of it. 
No monument is raised in token that she gave 
her life to save a fellow-creature’s. No, the 
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world goes on the same, and nurses prefer it so, 
Their calling moulds them so as to detest al} 
noisy show and the fuss which those with no 
vocation in life are constantly making over the 
new profession—Nursing. 

Again we read another erroneous conclusion :— 

“They are what, if they were of the opposite 
sex, we should call masterful, and without 
sufficient reason exclude the wife or the children 
from the sick room, without making up for it by 
any special personal interest in the patient. 
. . . I remember once assisting a peeress, 
whose daughter, of still higher rank than she, 
was dangerously ill, to wash the medicine and 
wine glasses on the sick-room table, because the 
nurse considered it an office beneath her.” 

Now, in the above paragraph, Lady Priestley 
proves her complete ignorance of the subject 
she is dealing with, and of which she has made 
such a hash. Firstly, when a patient with an 
excitable temperament is seriously ill, more 
often than not, the physician in attendance, 
leaves orders with the nurse ‘to allow no one 
in the sick-room, as complete quietude must be 
observed.” These instructions the nurse 
courageously obeys, to the ofttimes senseless 
chagrin of the whole household. If the house- 
hold be made up of little-minded people, the 
nurse is watched with jealousy and suspicion, 
which invariably causes either amusement or 
indignation on the part of the nurse, according 
to her temperament. 

The nurse is the instrument through which 
the doctor treats his patients. Therefore, she 
regards her patients as ‘‘ cases ” or “ studies,” 
and knows that if her nursing is to be success- 
ful, her knowledge, derived from training, must 
predominate over sentiment. Hence the un- 
reasonableness of complying with the wishes of 
the patient’s friends to be allowed to enter the 
sick chamber, knowing at the same time that 
weakness on this point means harm to her 
patient. In following the straight line of duty, 
we must not deviate in its course, but walk 
boldly forward, regardless of what people may 
think or say. 

A well-known writer and physician once said, 
‘*A good nurse never allows her feelings to 
interfere with her nursing.” In that sentence 
is the basis of good nursing. 

Secondly, the trained nurse does not only 
administer medicines, but afterwards washes 
the medicine glass and bowls. Everything 
which comes into contact with the patient, the 
nurse cleanses. It has been part of her train- 
ing in the hospital, not only how to do these 
things, but the reasons for her own so doing. 

Lady Priestley gives a fair outline of the 
theoretical knowledge the nurse must grasp. 
But, we observe no mention is made of the 
menial duties which form part of the proba- 
tioner’s daily work—the washing up of dishes, 
sweeping ward floors, dusting, &c.—work often 
falls to the lot of the probationer, which a ward- 
maid or kitchenmaid would refuse to do. 

Observe the error of the argument in the 
following : 

. . . » “It is no thin line of demarcation 
here, for it would be an impossible drop for @ 
woman accustomed to the excitement of hospital 
life, with house surgeon, house physicians, 
students, flirtations, and prospective marriages, 
to enter the gates of the female school of medi- 
cine, and walk the wards of a hospital managed 
solely by women; and this she would have to 
do before she could pass into the world a fully 
qualified doctor.” 

The writer of the above paragraph is looking 
at hospital life through rose coloured spectacles. 
She shares the same mistaken view of it with. 
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many others, including Mr. Hall Caine, but as. 
his trade is fiction he must be pardoned. Let 
us pity rather than blame them. No doubt, 
life within the hospital walls appears attractive 
in more ways than one to an outsider. The 
purses in their becoming dress; physicians, 
surgeons and students always on the scene; 
hence flirtations must follow, or, so it is argued 
by the imaginative people outside the hospital 
gates, who weave the romances. 

What a pitiable delusion! Believe me, life 
within the hospital walls is a stern reality and 
no dream. It is a world of pain and suffering, 
the constant alleviating of which means work, 
work year in and year out, ungrudgingly given 
by doctors and nurses. There is no time to 
indulge in sentiment or the weaving of romances ; 
the nurse deals with life under its worst aspects, 
and not as seen through rose coloured spectacles. 

Again, there are nurses by the score, who | 
would sacrifice anything and everything solely | 
to gain the coveted degree of M.D., or, even a 
lesser qualification, were it possible. And why 
have they to quench their longing, and put aside 
all thoughts of it? Not because the nurse’s 
spirit fails, when she contemplates walking 
hospitals managed by women, not by any means 
is that the cause, for hospital work has broadened 
her mind, and quickened her sympathies, 
especially with her own sex. No, the reason is 
quite an everyday one—it is money, of which 
nurses unfortunately possess too little. Once 
proclaim the news that nurses may commence 
medical studies, walk hospitals (even though 
they be managed solely by women) and be 
maintained in the meantime, the whole course 
to be accomplished without the payment of fees, 
and see the result. With few exceptions they 
would enter the competition as students, and 
nurses would be greatly in the minority. 

With regard to the statement in the article 
“Nurses 4 la Mode,” which points a finger of 
derision towards the profession as being “a 
new road to matrimony,” or, “ to the altar by a | 
new cut,” we may say the same of women , 
clerks, secretaries, typewriters, and many of | 
the other new professions, which of late years | 
have opened their doors to admit women, and | 
whose work places them side by side with men. 

As a matter of fact, the number of marriages | 
which occur in the nursing profession are few | 
compared with those of the other professions. | 
Although strange, it is nevertheless true ; | 
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remarkable, too, that it should be so, for 
considering the all-round useful training nurses 
receive, they would be model wives. 

Lady Priestley again arrests our attention in 
the following :— 

“‘Her duties in this our Protestant country 
are no less serious with us than they are in 
those countries where the ‘Sisters’ are celibates, 
and bound by their religion to take the vows of 
chastity and obedience, with the one great 
objective ever before them, the Cross of Jesus 
Christ.” 

Yes, we must all admit that sickness and 
death occur all the world over. Disease 
originated from sin, and until sin be crushed 
out of existence, we need no more think of 
delivery from its sickly, unsightly fetters than 
of endeavouring in weaving theories of how to 
escape death. With an ever increasing popula- 
tion, disease, as a natural consequence, follows 
in its wake. Stamp out one disease, and, 
behold, another springs up in its place. Mother 
Nature knows her work, and steadily carries it 
out. 

Recently, the physicians of Continental hos- 
pitals have been seized with the spirit of 
advancement, in like manner as our English 
physicians; mark the result in France alone, 
most of the hospitals, except a few in 
isolated country spots, are given over to 
the care of English-trained nurses. The 
Nuns have retreated into the cloisters, wisely 
relinquishing the work to the more skilled and 
trained. Thus due to the unwearied efforts and 
persistent fights of the doctors for progress in 
fighting against disease, the hospitals in France 
are efficiently equipped with trained workers. 
It had been proved expedient to do so, in these 
days of antiseptic surgery, medical intricacies, 
and all the subsequent isms. Nevertheless, all 
honour to the Sisterhood, who have done a good 
work, self-denying and large-hearted ; they have 
earned the admiration and praise of all. 

The sum and substance of Lady Priestley’s 
article may be gathered in a nutshell. The 
whole thing indicates its writer to have drawn 
her conclusions from the irresponsible, half- 
trained nurse, whom the matrons of hospitals 
shun. Finding the doors of hospitals closed 
against her, she takes refuge in the ‘‘ Nursing 
Institute,” whose doors are too often gladly 
opened to admit nurses of this type, who readily 
pass as fully trained nurses, under guise of the 
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professional bonnet and cloak. Matrons of 
hospitals will neither countenance inefficiency, 
nor yet breaches of discipline; if either becomes 
apparent in their nurses, they are invariably 
weeded off the staff. These nurses constitute, 
for the most part, the staff of the third-rate 
“Nursing Institute,” or, on the strength of 
their unfinished training, take cases and “ nurse 
on their own account.” 

If the matrons of private nursing institutes and 
nursing co-operations worked on the same prin- 
ciple as hospital matrons, and weeded out the 
inefficient, either in work or conduct, the flighty 
and irresponsible nurse would eventually die a 
natural death. The dignity of the profession 
would be henceforth saved from the rude shocks 
it now receives, occasioned by these so-called 
nurses. It is characteristic of this class of 
nurse to walk the streets with cloak flying open, 
caught by one top button only, a great expanse 
of apron visible, exposing the war-like chate- 
laine with its many surgical instruments. Her 
great desire is to attract attention towards her- 
self. Were she a fully-trained nurse she would 
clearly understand that such mode of conduct 
meant ‘a form of hysteria.” The trained 
nurse need scarcely show her certificate to 
testify her efficiency. The neatness of her attire 
and her low voice and quiet manner proclaim it 
sufficiently. 

With regard to that portion of the middle 
class who cannot afford to pay the high fee 
demanded for the nurse’s services, we see but 
one way open, viz., the private nurse, if needs 
be, could work on the same system as the 
district nurse. This arrangement would enable 
her to render her services at reduced fees, as it 
would leave her freg to attend other patients. 
Even with nurses there is the ebb and flow of 
work, and it behoves her during the latter 
time to prepare for the weeks she may not 
have work. 

We all know that if we require a genuine 
sound article we must pay a higher price than 
we would for an inferior article. So it is with 
nurses ; if we want a reliable, well-trained nurse 
we must pay a higher fee than we would be 
called upon to pay for one who had only 
received an indifferent training or no training 
at all. '  Linire WappInaTon. 


Brauty.—Never lose an opportunity of seeing 
anything beautiful.—C. Kingsley. 
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NOTIOD. 


All communications intended for insertion 
must be written on one side only of the paper, and 
the writer's name and address must be gwen, 
not necessarily for publication. The Editor 
cannot answer correspondents privately, except 
on the business of the paper strictly. 

If a stamped and addressed wrapper be 
attached to a manuscript offered for publica- 
tion, it will be returned if declined; but the 
Editor cannot be responsible for the accidental 
loss of manuscripts, and any not accompanied 
by a wrapper for return will be destroyed if 
wnaccepted. Space being limited and many 
manuscripts offered, the Editor begs respect- 
fully to intimate that an article being declined 
does not necessarily imply that it is not con- 
sidered an excellent composition. 


SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


Lady Henry Somerset’s health being, of 
course, such as to render her journey to 
Colchester impossible, the usual quarterly 
meeting of the B.W.T.A. that took place 
there last week was deprived of the advan- 
tage of her presence. At the largely- 
attended public meeting, held in the Corn 
Exchange, Mr. Wilson Marriage presiding, 
speeches were made on the work of the 
Association by Mrs. Pearsall Smith and 
Miss Agnes Slack, and Mrs. Ormiston 
Chant gave a moving account of the suffer- 
ings that she had seen amidst the refugee 
Armenians in Bulgaria when she visited 
them recently to distribute amongst them 
relief from Lady Henry Somerset’s fund, 
to which the Woman’s Sianav readers have 
so liberally contributed. Lady Henry’s 
illness, of course, also has prevented her 
from sending her promised literary con- 
tribution to our present number. 

ge 


Mrs. Elizabeth P. Nichol, widow of the 
late Professor J. P. Nichol, the astronomer, 
and mother of the late Professor John 
Nichol, of Glasgow University, died in 
Edinburgh on February 3rd, in her 91st 
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ear. She was a daughter of Joseph 

ease, of Feithams, Darlington, and she 
acted as his secretary in his philanthropic 
labours. She counted among her friends 
Cobden, Bright, Lloyd, Garrison, Wendell 
Phillips, ittier, the t, Kossuth, 
Mazzini, and John Stuart Mill. She mar- 
ried the late Professor Nichol in 1853, and 
lived in Glasgow till the death of her hus- 
band in 1859, when she removed to Edin- 
burgh. There she was known for her 
benevolence and her sympathy with phi- 
lanthropic movements. 

+ «os 

It almost ‘goes without saying’’ that 
she was one of the earliest Women’s 
Suffragists. She was also one of the first 
signatories of the ‘Ladies’ Protest” 
against the C.D. Acts; and to go back yet 
farther, she was one of the oy, anti- 
slavery workers of this country. By the 
way, how strange and melancholy it seems to 
see the names of the present members of 
Parliament of the family to which she 
belonged by birth, the Peases, in the 
division list against Woman’s Suffrage. 
Why are they so degenerate ? 

* * * 

A characteristic quotation from Elizabeth 
Pease Nichol’s letter on the death of 
Harriet Martineau—expressing the features 
for which she admired and loved the 
character of her deceased friend — may 
be given as the truest indication of the 
writer’s own nature and course of life. 
Of Miss Martineau, Mrs. Nichol wrote 
that she was to be honoured ‘for more 
than her intellectual gifts—for her moral 
heroism, her world-wide sympathies, her 
abhorrence of oppression in all its forms, 
and her fearless expression of opinions and 
convictions that she knew_would detract 
from and not increase her popularity. To 
uphold what she believed to be the truth 
far outweighed in her estimation the 
applause of the world.” 

* * * 

Best thanks are due to Dr. C. Herbert 
Smith, of the Eighty Club, for the able as 
well as generous way in which he is sup- 
porting the admission of women members 
to County Councils. One of his recent 
addresses on the question was at South- 
ampton, when the Chairman, Mr. J. H. 
Aldridge, J.P., in introducing the lecturer, 
spoke of the question to be dealt with as a 
thorny one and bristling with difficulties, 
though he was in favour of women occupy- 
ing seats on County Councils the same as 
on School Boards and Boards of Guardians. 

%* * 4 

The lecturer remarked that he did not find 
this question a thorny one, and as far as he was 
concerned he should not object to see women in 
the House of Commons, or even occupying the 
post of Prime Minister. If a woman showed 
the necessary capability, why should the country 
be deprived of the benefit of her brain power 
simply because she was a woman and not a 
man? To bring forward a contrary doctrine 
was extraordinary in face of the fact that this 
country for the last 60 years had been governed 
by a woman whose name would probably go 
down to posterity as the greatest Sovereign it 
had ever possessed, whilst what was called the 
golden age of some three centuries since Eng- 
land was also governed by a woman in the 
person of Queen Elizabeth. He failed to un- 
derstand how a man with a spark of the spirit 
of Liberalism in him could oppose the claims of 
women to the suffrage and political rights, and 
he would ask whether there was any logical 
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reason why women, who could sit on Parish 
and District Councils, should not also be eligible 
to sit on County Councils, especially when such 
important questions, amongst many others, as 
those relating to the licensing of public-houses, 
the housing of the working classes, and educa. 
tion had to be discussed? Then there was a 
great deal of the work of County Councils for 
which women were specially qualified, and 
under this head he instanced inspection of 
‘“‘baby farms,” of industrial schools, and of 
female lunatic asylums. 
* * * 


Colonel T. W. Higginson, the well- 
known American writer, makes the follow- 
ing forcible remarks in Harper’s Bazaar :— 

Colonel Walker, of Boston, commanding an 
American militia organisation, has lately won 
much applause in England by a compliment to 
Queen Victoria, in which he speaks of “ the 
womanliness of the Queen and the queenliness 
of the woman.” If this combination be a good 
thing in England, why not distribute the same 
type of merit, with the other attributes of 
royalty, among our citizens at large? When 
all women recognise themselves as queens, they 
should have renewed reason to combine woman- 
liness and queenliness. But they need a life. 
time of habitual practice such as Queen 
Victoria has had. We know from the Greville 
Journals that when she first appeared before 
the public as heiress-apparent she was a raw 
and unformed child, not especially attractive. 
“Our little princess is a short, plain-looking 
child, and not near so good-looking as the 
Portuguese [the little Portuguese Queen]. 
However, if mature has not done so 
much, fortune is likely to do a great deal 
more for her.” (Greville Journals, May 29th, 
1829.) This is precisely what fortune accom- 
plished. She has become queenly by queening, 
so to speak, and so should all women. It still 
seems incredible in this country that women 
should be brought much more before the public 
than they are; but history goes on unfolding, 
and its development is rarely foreseen. When 
we read in Scott’s “Ivanhoe” of the period of 
the Norman Conquest, or in Doyle’s ‘‘ White 
Company” of the later medisval period, or in 
Weyman’s “Red Cockade’” of the French 
Revolutionary times, it seems incredible that 
people should have ever lived that way. We, 
however, assume that all the changes are ended, 
and history has stopped unfolding. What we 
do not feel is that, one or two hundred years 
hence, readers may wonder just as much at the 
way in which we live now, and that the present 
state of society may seem to them as remote 
and strange as the Crusades or the Norman 
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Itis avery different Education Bill which 
is now before the House of Commons from 
that which so conspicuously failed last 
session. By the new measure no blow is 
dealt at directly elected School Boards, and 
by consequence at the representation of 
women upon the governing educational 
bodies. This was the point of special 
importance to women. As regards the 
present Bill, it is simply one to provide a dole 
from the public purse to denominational 
schools, which is, comparatively speaking, 
a proposal of small consequence, though 
the princip'e involved is serious. From 
this point of view the increase of public 
grants unaccompanied by an increase of 
public control is much to be deprecated, 
and will arouse strong opposition from the 
Radicals, 
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The main provisions of the Bill are that 
« necessitous” denominational schools 
receive a special grant, which, so far 
as this Bill is concerned at any rate, shall 
not also be given even to the most necessi- 
tous board schools; of 5s. per child. i 
t is to be administered under the con- 
trol of the Education Department at 
Whitehall, by associations of the managers 
of voluntary schools in certain localities, 
although some schools may have more, 
and some less, according to their require- 
ments. It is also proposed by the Bill to 
ive this grant from the State funds, 
dless of the limit of the voluntary 
contributions. Upto the present a certain 
proportion of voluntary contributions has 
been required to entitle a school to receive 
State aid; but, apparently, under the new 
measure, a school may be almost without 
voluntary subscribers, and may be almost 
entirely maintained by the State, and yet 
still continue to be called a ‘ voluntary ” 
school, and to have given in it denomi- 
national teaching under clerical manage- 
ment. There does not seem to be an 
practical plan provided, either, by whic 
this additional grant can be compelled, or 
“‘ earmarked,’’ to be applied to the improve- 
ment of the schools either in structure, or 
in appliances, or in better pay to the 
teachers, who are, in many rural districts, 
still absurdly underpaid. The grant, so 
far as appears, will, in the practical result, 
save the pockets of the voluntary sub- 
scribers without being of any real benefit 
in any sort of way to the education of the 
nation. 
* * ok 

“Voluntary schools”’ is a phrase which 
‘ought to be abandoned; the proper term 
to use is ‘‘ denominational schools.” The 
name, ‘“‘voluntary schools,” leads the 
careless public to suppose that these 
are really schools supported by volun- 
tary contributions, while, in fact, some 
70 per cent. of their cost is paid out 
of taxes by the State. This proportion is 
admitted ; but even that large proportion 
is scarce high enough. If everything were 
fairly taken into consideration—differences 
in the rating of board schools and denomi- 
national schools and various other points 
—the amount allowed from the public 
funds to the so-called ‘‘ volunntary schools ’’ 
would be even larger than 70 per cent. 
Where so much public money is supplied 
there should certainly be direct public 
control, and it is idle to talk of these as 
“voluntary ”’ schools. 

nt * - 

Good luck appears to wait upon Women’s 
Suffrage this year. The Speaker has ruled 
out of order the instructions for amend- 
ments, which would have blocked the 
immediate progress of the Bill, and accord- 
ingly it went into Committee without any 
obstacle. Progress was reported at once, 
but on the advice of Mr. Courtney, who 
had waited late in the House with Mr. 
Faithful Begg on the chance, the latter 
fixed at once the first Wednesday after 
Whitsuntide for proceeding with Com- 
mittee on the Bill, so that it has an 
excellent chance provided Mr. Balfour 
does not find it necessary to step in the 
way, 

* * * 

Dr. Clark’s amendment, which was 
ruled out by the Speaker, was the one to 
which I referred last week, to extend the 

ill so as to give the vote to women who 
Possess any of the qualifications which 
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entitle men to vote. This, of course, is 
the ideal, but it is far better to proceed 
with the smaller proposition of Mr. Faith- 
full Begg’s Bill than to delay any instal- 
ment of justice until the whole of what we 
are entitled to demand can be obtained. 


It seemed to be overlooked during the 
recent debates that there is a portion 
of the British. Empire very near us 
in which women exercise the vote, viz., 
the Isle of Man. A general election is just 
about to take place, turning upon a tem- 
perance question; the point at issue I 
understand to be whether the numerous 
boarding-houses which abound in the lead- 
ing towns on the coast shall or shall not be 
permitted to supply intoxicating liquors to 
their visitors. An Act under which they 
were permitted to do so has recently ex- 
pired, and the Ministry having refused to 
bring in a measure to renew it, so much 
public feeling was stirred up that the 
Governor decided to dissolve the House 
and take a popular vote. In the election, 
the women of the island are taking a very 
active part. Two of the candidates have 
been nominated wholly by women, in one 
case the proposer being the candidate’s 
mother. 


* aS me 

After reading the debate in the House of 
Commons on the Army Estimates, we may 
be excused for feeling that even in regard 
to the much talked-of matter of national 
defence it would not be possible for women 
to make blunders greater and more appall- 
ing than appear to be made under the 
present male management, and we have a 
right to see if we could not spend our own 
money better. It was a most disquieting 
debate, for there seemed to be nothing to 
be said even by the official defenders of 
the War Office for things as they are. In 
the first place, the extraordinary amount 
spent upon our military and naval expendi- 
ture ought to cast horror into every mind. 
Here we are debating about an extra vote 
of £600,000 for schools, and according to 
Sir Charles Dilke’s statement in the House 
of Commons, the British Empire (the 
United Kingdom and India together) is 
paying yearly 63 millions of pounds for 
defence! This enormous sum has the dis- 
advantage of being too large to be appreci- 
able by the mind. Like the distances and 
size of the universe, or like the conception 
of eternity, it is beyond the real grasp of 
the mind. But that it means a waste of 
our resources, and a drain upon our means 
of the most unjustifiable and awful descrip- 
tion, cannot but be apprehended by the 
most careless reader. 

* * * 

In the way in which this money is 
raised it is not possible to tell how much 
of it is taken out of the pockets even of 
self-supporting women; but that it 
amounts to a very large sum is quite 
certain. Nor is it just to pretend that 
even the women who are in the home are 
unaffected by this shocking bleeding#way 
of the means of the nation year by year. 


But the men who administer for the 
purposes of defence this extraordinary 
annual sum do not secure to us in return 
for it a reasonable degree of safety, or of 
reliable organisation for the purpose. The 
following few extracts from the debate 
speak for themselves, and should be read 
and remembered : — 

Sir Charles Dilke said he believed it was under- 
stood by foreign Governments that the utmost 
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force we could send out of this country was 16,000 
men. It must be admitted that our army was the 
only army in the world which had no permanent 
organisation in brigades, divisions, or corps, no 
permanent staff for war, and, he was afraid, no 
general training for war in the absence of 
manceuvres, which alone could train an army for 
service in the field. He feared that that fact must 
mean disaster in any serious war in which our 
army was engaged. Undoubtedly the opinions 
expressed in evidence before the Wantage Com- 
mission by men now responsible for the army— 
Lord Wolseley, Sir Evelyn Wood, and Bir 
Redvers Buller—exceeded in pessimism any- 
thing which could be said by any member of the 
House. The Adjutant-General at the time of the 
Wantage Commission said “the military authori- 
ties have never been told what it is that the 
British Army is expected to do in war,” and he 
went on to point out that whatever it was that 
the Army was expected to do it was unfit, as at 
present organized, to do it. Lord Lansdowne 
admitted most frankly that the British Army 
was unfit for war. Sir Evelyn Wood, in his 
evidence before the Wantage Commission, said : 
‘“‘ We have not 30 per cent. of the rank and file 
who are equal to carrying the service marching 
order,” and Lord Wolseley agreed. Any one 
who had watched the marching at Aldershot 
during recent years must have noticed a progres- 
sive decline instead of an improvement, and one 
seldom saw a British battalion in carrying 
marching order. 

Lord Cromer, before the Indian Expenditure 
Commission, said: ‘‘The fault of the English 
system is that it looks too much to the amount 
spent but not enough to seeing that the money is 
well spent,” and sometimes, certainly, it is not 
well spent. It would be necessary for Parlia- 
ment, if it wished to have what Lord Wolseley 
called a cheaper army, or a large army at the 
same price, to adopt a complete change of 
system. 

ss + %* 

Major Rasch, said: In hie opinion, the charge 
of inefficiency of the home Army was caused, not 
because Parliament voted insufficient money, but 
because the money was improperly and inefficiently 
spent. (Cheers.) The country got the marimum 
of cost and the minimum of result in its Army. 
The proposals ought to have been made in con- 
nection with some well-conceived scheme of 
national and Imperial defence, in which the 
colonies might have been invited to take part. 
The plans of the War Office had again and again 
failed; since 1860 the Estimates had risen from 
£14,900,000 to £19,500,000, while the nominal 
force available had been reduced from 236,000 
men to 229,000. And even this unsatisfactory re- 
sult looked much better on paper than it was in 
reality, seeing that 37,500 men were serving in 
the colonies. 

* * 

The present Commander-in-Chief said before 
the Wantage Committee that there was not & 
single battalion at home fit to be sent abroad, 
each being like a ‘‘ squeezed lemon "’; that it would 
have to be supplemented from the Reserve, and 
that the Reserve was practically a sham. There 
could be no stronger condemnation of our whole 
Army system than those words of Lord Wolseley. 
How could there be an efficient Reserve when 
they were never called up? Some of the men of 
in the Reserve had not worn a red coat for nine 
years, and since the time they left the Colours, the 
rifles, the powder, the guns, the projectiles—in 
fact, everything—had been altered. He was sur- 
prised that a proposal should now be made to 
increase the expenditure on the present Army 
system by right hon. gentlemen who must know 
perfectly well that the Army was neither efficient 
nor to be relied on. (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. Arnold Forster said that a war would test 
this system, and they would then see whether 
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they were dealing in realities or not. It was said 
that these men were very fine fellows. So they 
were. Those who survived the perils and tempta- 
tions of Indian life grew up to be fine soldiers; 
but they came back here to be ruined and to go 
into the workhouses. Only last Session he asked 
that these men might receive a little more con- 
sideration at the hands of the Government—men 
who were discharged into the workhouses by 
scores and hundreds. (Ministerial cries of ‘ No.”) 
He hoped he should have an occasion of proving 
that statement. He was told that a great 
number of these men had been employed 
by the railway companies, but that the 
railway companies found they were not the 
proper class of men, and it was not fair to press 
them to take a class of men whom they really 
could not make use of. Was that the necessary 
consequence of serving her Majesty? Not a bit 
of it. They got men discharged from the Marines 
by hundreds and from the Navy by thousands, 
and everybody was glad to get their service. But 
they got these men whose careers had been broken 
by this Army service discharged, and they came 
out as they went in—very little better, and some- 
times, perbaps, a little worse. He claimed that 
the failure of the system, which was now un- 
doubted, was the natural and inevitable conse- 
quence of the system. 

* * &* 

Mr. Allan (Gateshead) desired to challenge the 
statement of the Under-Secretary for War that 
the 200 guns belonging to the Artillery Volunteers 
were perfectly mobile and could be used in case of 
an invasion. Those guns—and he dared say the 
right hon. gentleman was aware of the fact—were 
absolutely useless, for they were obsolete. There 
was not a Volunteer company in the country that 
had got breech-loading field pieces, while the 
battalions on the coast had only muzzle-loaders. 
He would like to know why the right hon. gentle- 
man said that there 200 guns could be used in 
case of invasion. He believed it was the case now 
as it was in the days when he was a Volunteer 
officer, that the guns were all muzzle-loaders. He 
denied that the Royal Artillery had the best 
weapons, the breech mechanism was obsolete—it 
had the side swing, while the modern mechanism 
for quick firing had the dropping action. In field 
artillery the weapons in the French and German 
armies were far superior to ours for quick firing. 

* * &* 

Surely this debate is a most melancholy 
revelation of the manner in which the 
defence of the country is now being carried 
on under exclusively male management. 
When with this we contrast the record of 
the organising power shown by Florence 
Nightingale in the Crimea, and by the 
Women’s Sanitary Commission in the 
American Civil War, it appears that there 
must be urgent necessity upon the very 
ground denied by Mr. Labouchere for the 
prompt interposition of women in the 
government of this country. It reminds 
one of the old saying, ‘Whom the gods 
have resolved to destroy they first make 
mad,” that men in the teeth of revelations 
such as these of the manner in which the 
defence of our country is now provided 
for, and in face of the wild expenditure 
that is correlative to this incompetence, 
should still talk as though this department 
of Government were in so satisfactory a 
condition that any change in the opinion 
by which it is influenced and the classes 
by which it is governed should be depre- 
cated and avoided. 

: £ 2 

It is sad to hear, too, that war influ- 
ences in the United States are so strong 
that in all probability the Arbitration 
Treaty will be wrecked in the American 
Senate. The spirit of peace, the desire 
for arbitration in place of war, which 
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would be so greatly increased and 
strengthened by the inclusion of women 
in politics, is what must be relied upon to 
make a gradual improvement in the 
attitude of the nations towards each 
other; and truly there is great need for 
such improvement. 


TEMPERANCE NOTES FOR 


B.W.T.A. READERS. 


THE WOMAN MOVEMENT OF THE 
CENTURY. 

Under the above title the well-known Welsh 
speaker, ‘‘Gwyneth Vaughan,” delivered a 
novel and interesting lecture in the lecture-room 
of Union Chapel, Islington, on Tuesday, 
February 2nd, under -the auspices of the 
Highbury Branch of the B.W.T.A. The 
chair was taken by Mr. Mellor (one of the 
deacons of the chapel), who, in a kindly address, 
avowed himself a sympathiser with the woman 
movement, and an advocate of giving to them 
the full ps The lecturer traced the 
gradual loss of the rights and privileges which 
women undoubtedly had and used in early days, 
until now, at the end of the nineteenth century, 
we are in the midst of a struggle to retrieve the 
loss. Literature, philanthropy, religion, politics, 
temperance, were all reviewed, and woman’s 
position described. Nor was the humorous 
aspect forgotten, one of the Y members of the 
branch appearing from time to time in 17 
costumes of different periods, one of the dresses 
having been in the lecturer's family for 150 
years. These caused some amusement, for, 
though the height of fashion once, some of 
them now appeared the height of absurdity, as 
ours will, doubtless, in the eyes of coming 

enerations. Two solos were beautifully ren- 

ered by Mrs. Owen (Miss Lizzie Jones). 

* me * 

At a meeting in Liverpool of the supporters 
of the Women’s Union and Temperance Home, 
the Bishop (Dr. Ryle) expressed the opinion 
that the increase of intemperance among women 
was due to the greater facilities for obtaining 
drink provided by grocers’ licenses, and he 
hoped that some legislative action would be 
taken in the matter. The City Coroner (Mr. 
T. E. Sampson) said that in regard to intem- 

rance among women, he believed that though 
it was undoubtedly increasing, there had been 
exaggeration in some statements which had 
been made. He had been startled by a state- 
ment tothe effect that last year in Liverpool alone 
there were 1,000 certified deaths of women from 
alcoholic poisoning. It was his duty to inquire 


into such cases, and his figures were as follows:. 


1891, 42; 1892, 63; 1893, 84; 1894, 78; 1895, 
84; and 1896, 71. This assertion was made by 
Archdeacon Madder, who in self-justification, 
has since averred that if medical practitioners, 
clergymen, and solicitors had not their lips 
sealed by the confidences which had been im. 
parted to them they would astonish people by 
the revelations they could make. 


The British Women’s Temperance Associa- 
tion has suffered a very serious loss through the 
death of Mrs. Massingberd, of Gunby. While 
deeply interested in all phases of temperance 
work, Mrs. Massingberd was specially interested 
in the B.W.T.A., having been for some years a 
member of the National Executive, and also of 
the Sub-committee charged with the detailed 
work at the London Headquarters. She also 
took an active interest in the Industrial Farm 
Home Colony at Duxhurst, of which she was 
treastrer so long as her health permitted. One 
of the Duxhurst cottages was her gift and is 
named after her. 


The following beautiful and touching thought 
is taken from Miss Frances E. Willard’s recent 
Address before the American National W.C.T.U. 
at St. Louis, U.S.A. :— 

‘* Did you hear about the Czar, the great Czar 
of Russia, and his coronation at Moscow, and 
how every single step that he took was guarded 
by unnumbered soldiery and secret police ? 
and did you read about the soft-hearted, foolish 
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asantry, who, to the number of 80, 
crowded on the plain near by to get a eile 
pewter cup with the Czar’s initials on it, ang 
nobody was watching? There was no Police 
force set to guard them, and the Government 
uite forgot about having soldiers to keep 
thea from eeow sing dar lea and hu 
themselves or from anybody mo another, 
So many fell, and those who ava fen told 
us that the moaning of the 6,000 under the 
feet of those who were moving on was like 
the sound of the waves in a storm. (ne 

r peasant, in giving his account, said, “] 
bnew as = pushed me forward that 
many times was standing on the soft 
body of « woman, but I could not help my. 
self.” It is said that at a little distance, as 
there were no shrieks, for it was suffocation 
that killed most of the poor, down-trodden 
peasants, the moaning sound was like the dee 
tones of an olian; it was like what we think 
might be the cry of humanity, if only the 
spiritual ear were open to hear its pitify] 
strains. As I came in at the opening of this 
session I stopped with dear Anna Gordon, and 
said, ‘‘ Listen!”’ It was a sweet, say bere 
mother with her children, sister ing to 
siater, the convention twittering to itself; and 
I thought : “Yes, those two sounds, the deep 
heartbreak of humanity at Moscow, and the 
tender, motherly tones of our blessed white. 
ribboners must come together in God's chorus 
of redemption,” and then I said to myeelf, 
‘This is the age that does not forever ki ep 
talking about coming to Christ as the Savicur, 
but telks about going with Christ out to the 
suffering and forgotten and tempted and de- 
stroyed, and then came once more the aspira- 
tion, ‘Oh, let us take the pierced hand; let us 
follow the white figure of the ages, let us all 
come into line with Him, going with Christ, and 
by His grace may it be truly said of us when we 
have worked our little work and passed away, 
‘ these are they who heard the cry of the world.’ 
It is only the spiritual ear that can hear that 
cry. I wish for myself and for you nothing 
more heavenly than that, forgetting the dis- 
sonant noises which are around about us, we 
might come up to the level where we can hear 
the cry of the world and help to hush it into 

eace, as a mother soothes a baby on her 
reast.”’ 


GPEPSFSPSReee eve wes sat BBsaneecemnpernmaemmeranaaexmnvnca. 


I REMEMBER Thomas 4 Kempis’s great words, 
‘“‘Thou art none the holier because thou art 
praised, and none the worse because thou art 
censured. What thou art, that thou art, and it 
avails thee nought to be called any better than 
thou art in the sight of God.” 

a 

I cannor praise a fugitive and cloistered 
virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, that never 
sallies out to see her adversary, but slinks out 
of the race, where that immortal garland is to 
be run for, not without dust and heat.— Milton. 


‘*MOTHER’S APRON STRINGS.” 
WuHEN I was but a verdant youth 
I thought the truly great 
Were those who had attained, in truth, 
To man’s mature estate. 
And none my soul so sadly tried 
Or spoke such bitter things 
As he who said that I was tied 
To mother’s apron-strings. 


T loved my mother, yet it seemed 
That I must bresk away 

And find the broader world I dreamed: 
Beyond her presence lay. 

But I have sighed and I have cried 
O’er all the cruel stings 

I would have missed had I been tied 
To mother’s apron-strings. 


Oh, happy, trustful girls and boys! 
he mother’s way is best. 

She leads you mid the fairest joys 
Through paths of peace and rest. 

If you would have the safest guide, 
And drink from sweetest apm: 

Oh, keep your hearts for ever tie 
To mother’s apron-strings. 


Bet ae 
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attained, and to give expression to that argu- 
ment in favour of the enfranchisement of 
women, which has always been uppermost with 
its most cultivated and enlightened advocates. 
‘A new element introduced by Women Suffrage 
would be a conscientious element, and in a high 
degree ; there w uld be an improvement of 
character in publio life, and questions affecting 
the social conditions of the masses would be 
brought to the front." Mr. Jebb, moreover, does 
not think that women as a class ‘are more emo- 
tional or excitable than men," and he believes 
tbat they are more “ practical." It is somethiug, 
no doubt, to have lived in the vicinity of Girton, 
and with these exclusive sources of information at 
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the defeat of the Bill occurred on the motion for 
going into Committee. This stage of Parlia- 
mentary procedure has been abolished, so that 
that particular slip between the cup and the lip 
cannot occur again. With the main principle on 
which the Bill is founded we desire to express. 
our hearty concurrence. Women are quite as 
well fitted to form a judgment upon public affairs 
as men are. The of competence is a 
question of the individual and not of sex. Indeed, 
it seems to us that there is a good deal of 
hypocrisy among practical politicians who hold 
the opposite view. For they are only too glad 
to obtain support and assistance from a Women's 
Liberal Association, or from a branch of the 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE LONDON 
PAPERS ON THE 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE 
DEBATE. 


(From Tae ‘‘ Sranpagp," Fesrvary 4, 1897.) 


The Debate yesterday afternoon on the Women's 
Suffrage Bill was confessedly directed rather to 
eliciting the opinion of the House of Commons on 
the general principle involved than to committing 
the supporters of the Bill to any particular 

The only detail canvassed at all 


geriously in the course of the discussion was 
whether the wording of the measure would exclude 


married women from the benefit of it. The 
l conclusion appeared to be that it would; 
and as that has hitherto been held to be an 
essential condition of admitting women to the 
Parliamentary franchise, the interpretation 
don Mr, Begg’s measure need not militate 
against its ultimate success, if further proceeded 
with. As to the principle, it is chiefly to the late 
Lord Beaconsfield that the women of England are 
indebted for the progress which it has recently 
made. But we must remember on what Mr. 
Disraeli’s advocacy of the change was based. His 
argument from first to last was that, in conse- 
quence of women being without votes, a 
great deal of property was without repre- 
sentation. But in his day the Parlia- 
mentary franchise was more closely connected 
with property than it is at present, and its exten- 
gion to women would not have brought in the 
game class of female electors as it would now. 
We do not suppose, however, that Mr. Disraeli 
would have been stopped by any such considera- 
tion as this. He seems to have believed in’ the 
inherent capacity of women for the discharge of 
political functions, and it is on this point, after 
all, that the whole question hinges. The sup- 
porters of the Bill contend that, without appeal- 
ing to any psychological argument, experience is 
conclusive in favour of their view. Mr. Begg, 
the mover of the Bill, dwelt, as in duty bound, on 
the numerous spheres of activity, both public and 
private, into which women have of late years 
obtained an entrance without betraying apy un- 
fitness for the duties involved. Sir William Har- 
court attaches no weight to these precedents, 
believing that between local and Imperial ques- 
tions there is ‘a real and solid distinction.” But 
they are at least good against one or two of the 
favourite topics urged by the opponents of the 
Bill. For instance, if mixing in Municipal busi- 
ness has not the effect of ‘‘ unsexing’ women, 
why should their contact with political 
affairs have that result? Mr. Labouchere 
laid stress upon the absence of the logi- 
cal faculty in women; but this can hardly 
be a disqualification for the Parliamentary 
franchise, when it is no disqualification, as we 
know to our cost, for a seat in Parliament itself. 
He is afraid, too, that women, if the Bill became 
law, would very soon become members of Parlia- 
ment. How were they to be kept out? And if 
they once got in, what would become of the free 
will of the men? The Party which bad the 
prettiest women on its side would always triumph. 
If Mr. Weller’s theory is correct, the Party 
which had the most widows would always have a 
great advantage. But Mr. Labouchere forgot 
that they might be evenly divided, in which case 
reason would have the casting vote. Whether 
there is any ground for such apprehensions as 
these it is for a “lady's man”’ to say, which Mr. 
Labouchere declares that he is not. But, joking 
apart, the whole opposition to the Bill may be 
explained by a single phrase-the member for 
Northampton does not like petticoat government, 
and to what he does not like himself he would not 
expose the whole country. 
It was reserved for Mr. Jebb to raise the 
debate toa rather higher level than it had yet | 


from Aristotle. 


of women in the State. 


nesday afternoon. 


member. 


in New Zealand, where women have the suffrage, 


has said that he would rather poll two hundred 


women than seventy men. 


(From THE “ Darty News," Feprvary 4 1897.) 

The Woman's Suffrage Bill introduced by Mr. 
Faithfull Begg was read a second time in the 
House of Commons yesterday afternoon by a 
majority of 71 in a House of 387 members. Con- 
sidering that the House of Commons consists of 
670 members, this is not a large number to have 
adopted so momentous a change in the Constitu- 
tion. But of course that is the fault cf those who 
stayed away. Many, no doubt, were paired. 
Others probably felt a rather ignominious reluc- 
tance to commit themselves on either side. The 
advocates of woman's suffrage are, however, en- 
titled to congratulate themselves upon a genuine 
anda remarkable triumph. In the late Parlia- 
ment they were unlucky in the ballot, and the 
question never came toa vote. In 18%2, shortly 
before the Dissolution, the Bill was rejected by 
23 votes, and in February, 1886, the most Radical 
House of Commons that ever sat agreed to the 
second reading without a division, a motion for 
adjournment having been defeated by a majority 
of 57. The largest majority against the Bill— 
126—was recorded in the year 1870. Yesterday’s 
division was therefore a notable triumph. But 
the year 1870 contained a double precedent. For 
the second reading was then’ carried by 33, and 


his command, Mr. Jebb occupied too strong a 
position for even Sir William Harcourt to assail. 
The advanced young Isdies who “don't marry " 
may be neither emotional nor excitable, but they 
may yet be highly practical. And all that the 
Leader of the Opposition could say was that he 
did not think the Professor got his arguments 
We are afraid the day is long 
past—if it ever existed—when we could refer to 
the leaders of thought of Athens for the position 
Sir William Harcourt 
would hardly have us goto Plato, whose views upon 
the subject are more philosophic than delicate; and 
the only point he made was that the change proposed 
was @ much more far-reaching one than seemed 
to be imagined, and certainly ought not to be 
disposed of in the course of a few hours on a Wed- 
With that we agree. But 
yesterday's debate did not dispose of the ques- 
tion. These Wednesday discussions serve very 
often to introduce great subjects to the notice of the 
House and the public without their being carried 
any further for the time being. If there are 
twelve hundred thousand more women in the 
country than men, a reform shifting the British 
Constitution to an ‘‘ Amazonian basis"’ must cer- 
tainly be undertaken by the Government of the 
day, and not be left in the hands of a private 
Whether women themselves really de- 
sire the franchise or not may be a doubtful point. 
But those who do not want it need not use it; 
and is it just for the sake of. these to exclude 
from it that large number of educated and intelli- 
gent women who, as Professor Jebb truly says, 
are eagerly demanding it? We do not think that 
either in the polling booth or the House of Com- 
mons—if they ever got there—their conduct would 
be likely tocontrast unfavourably with that of their 
male relatives. At all events, a Returning Officer 


Primrose League, as the case may be. They 
rely not merely upon the more or less mechanical 
efforts of lady canvassers who look up removals x 
and lady clerks who compile lists of voters. They 
depend also upon women for excellent speeches 
from public platforms, and for the persuasive 
personal influence which has so much to do with 
turning the scale of votes. Women exercise the 
suffrage in municipal and in local elections with 
the general approval of everyone, and by the 
practically unanimous assent of both Houses of 
Parliament. That suffrage is, in our opinion, 
far too severely restricted. But the restriction 
has to do with property and not with sex. Then 
there is the great argument that women pay 
taxes, and that to disfranchise them when they 
contribute to the revenue is to place them, as. 
political pariahs, in a class by themselves. 

But while we are thoroughly in favour of giving 
Parliamentary votes to women, we have a grave: 
objection to Mr. Begg’s Bill. 1t provides that 
‘‘ Every woman who is the inhabitant occupier 
as owner or tenant of any dwelling-house, tene- 
ment or building within the borough or county 
where such occupation exists, shall be entitled to 
be registered as a voter in the list of voters for 
such borough or county in which she is so quali- 
fied as aforesaid, and when registered, to vote for 
& member or members to serve in Parliament.’” 
This means extending, so far as women are con- 
cerned, the municipal franchise to Parliamentary 
elections. Now, in municipal elections lodgers. 
have no votes. It is, rightly or wrongly, a rate- 
paying register. But male lodgers vote for 
Members of Parliament, and why not female 
lodgers too? Mr. Begg, who does not seem to 
have considered his own Bill with proper care, 
expressed a doubt whether it would give votes 
to married women or not. It would not, so 
far as we can see, either necessarily in- 
clude or necessarily exclude them. That 
would depend upon whether they possessed’ 
separate and ratable property. Here, then, we 
part company with Mr. Begg and Mr. Courtney 
and the other supporters of this Bill. Sir Bar- 
rington Simeon gave two reasons against the Bill, 
one of which was so bad and the other so good 
that they may fairly be taken as typical speci- 
mens. First, he said that if women got votes they 
might toon sit in the House of Commons, and 
then “the end of this country would not be very 
far off.” There has always been a large propor- 
tion of old women in the House of Commons, and 
the end of this country is not perceptibly the 
nearer for their admittance. But when Sir Bar- 
rington said that the effect of this Bill would be to 
‘‘ give the franchise to the rich and propertied 
classes and to keep out the wives and daughters of 
the working men, whom at election times mem- 
bers on both sides flattered and called the back- 
bone of the country,” he touched the point with a 
needle. The true principle is contained 
in Sir Charles JDilke’s Bill, which pro- 
vides that every man and woman of full age, 
whether married or single, shall be qualified tovote 
at a Parliamentary or Jocal election where he orshe 
resides, unless incapacitated by some reason 
other than sex or marriage. The question how. 
women will vote has of course nothing whatever: 
to do with the question whether they ought to 
vote. But we warn Literals who go as far as thia 
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Bill, and no further, that they are making a rod 
for their own backs and tying a noose for their 
own necks. From womanhood suffrage they have 
nothing to fear. But women in politics are very 
like men, and an infusion of fresh voters from 
every quarter except the working classes would be 
&@ serious hindrance to political progress. 

Yesterday’s debate was altogether unworthy of 
the subject and of the House. Perhaps the 
argumnts on both sides have been exhausted. 
Mr. Begg did indeed produce the novel and 
enlivening information that a returning officer in 
New Zealand “would rather poll two hundred 
women than seventy men,” and Mr. Atherley- 
Jones, who followed him, pronounced for the 
larger measure which would alone meet the 
justice of the case. Sir Wilfrid Lawson, with 
whonr principle is everything, and expediency 
nothing, declared, very like himeelf, that 
he would give women votex, 
knew they would give them to the publican. 
Sir Wi liam Harcourt, afier making a few rather 
bad and wholly irrelevant jokes, dealt with a very 
serious question which concerns the immediate 
future. He said that so fundamental a change 
should only be made on the authority of a re- 
sponsible Government, “and,” he added, ‘I see 
no indication that her Majesty's advisers are pre- 
pared to take that responsibility.” This remark 
was followed by laughter, probably because the 
Cabinet was ritting, and the Treasury Bench was 
empty. But there is really nothing to laugh at. 
This Bill now occupies an extremely favourable 
position. Sir Howard Vincent’s Marking Bill 
having been rejected, it is the first private mem- 
‘ber’s bill to have received a second reading. It 
will, therefore, have the first place for Committee 
on the first Wednesday after Whitsuntide. It is 
a very short Bill, and might conceivably get 
through Committee on a Wednesday afternoon. 
Then it would be again entitled to precedence, and 
might go the House of Lords. The Leader of 
that House, like the Leader of the House of 
Commons, is in favour of it, especially in its 
present restricted form. It might therefore pass 
the House of Lords and become law. The 
Government cannot possibly accept the measure 
and make it their own. They are hopelessly 
divided. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and Mr. 
Chamberlain are quite as strong on one side as 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour are on the other. 
It is therefore on the cards that a Bill enlarging 
the electorate by half a million, and admitting 
‘womn to the Parliamentary suffrage for the first 
tine, might become law without the assent of 
the Ministers of the Crown. But we trast that 
the Bill will be enlarged and amended in Com- 
mittee so as to enlist more sympathy from 
Liberals than it can now command. 

Daily News, Fesruary. 5, 1897. 

The passage of a Woman's Suffrage Bill, what- 
ever else be thought about it, would certainly be 
an interesting way of celebrating in Parliament 
the ‘Diamond Jubilee” of the Queen. What 
may be her Majesty’s private views on the subject 
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is not, of course, the question. The point is that 
in her own person the Queen is a standing refuta- 
tion of most of the arguments against female 
suffrage. The Queen is by necessity a poli- 
tician. Have her political duties “ unsexed” 
her? The part played by a Constitutional 
Sovereign is hidden ; but nobody who is behind 
the scenes will deny that the Queen is a very 
competent politician. Therein she resembles, 
mutatis mutandis, her female predecessors on the 
throne. ‘The Times," we see, “can only envy 
the complacent optimism of those who contem- 
plate without miegiving the fortunes of an Em- 


pire governed after the manner of women, when | 


placed in sharp rivalry and competition with 


States wise enough to remain under masculine | 


guidance." Well, we were certainly under the 
complacent impression that the British Empire, 
under the Government of Queen Elizabeth and 
Queen Anne, was able to give a pretty good ac- 
count of itself, ‘in competition with States under 
masculine guidance.” Is it objected that this was 
because Queen Elizabeth was a person of charac- 
ter and genius, and not because she was a woman ? 
But that is precisely our point. Political aptitade 
is a matter of individual capacity, not of sex. 


Current Netos 
FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


Another inroad by womankind in a field | 


which has hitherto been exploited solely by 
men. At the Whitechapel County-court, a 
lady offered her services as interpreter in a 
Yiddish case, and his Honour accepted them. 
She performed the duties in an exceeding 
creditable manner—much better, indeed, than 
many male interpreters—and at the conclusion 
of the proceedings the Judge thanked her for 
her aid. ‘ J 
* 


When war comes, women find that they are | 


not relieved from sacrifice and suffering. Many 
ladies have been imprisoned in the Cuban 
rebellion war. The New York Herald's 
correspondent says : —‘‘ A correspondent visited 


the women at the ‘ house of refuge,’ a building | 


in the most wretched part of Havana, unfit for 
habitation. The drainage lay in pools on the 
floor. There were 20 chairs for the 87 inmates, 
mostly abandoned negresses, many of whom 
had lolaly recovered from small-pox. The 
small room assigned to Mrs. Adan was occupied 
by four other white women, one seriously ill, 
and four negresses of the lowest imaginable 
type, whom the Havana police arrest because 

ey are too unclean to be at large. Mrs. Adan 
told me that the negresses spent most of the 
night singing filthy songs. In such enforced 
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| \ 
| Principe; Senorita Gabriela Varona, sg; 
_ of the rebel governor of Puerto Dean 
Senora Delope Recio, wife of Brigadier 
General Recio and mother of eleven children. 
| Senora Concepcion onte Sanchez, 
‘mother of a surgeon-general in the rebej 
army. These women were taken from 
their homes on January 10th by the secret 
| police by order of General Weyler. No charge 
| was ae and no explanation was given. The 
| purpose of their arrest was the terrorising of 
| the rebels in the field. These women, of 
prominent families, were chosen, and after 
close confinement for twenty days in the 
common gaol, denied the povilegs of seeing 
_ even their children, were led out of their cells 
| and marched ie the streets of Puerto 
Principe between the files of 8,000 troops, 
Then they were taken in train-box cars to 
_ Nuevitas, and thence sent by boat to Hay 
| suffering en rowte unspeakable discomfort and 
humiliation. After a few hours they were 
| removed to the pest-hole called ‘ the house of 
| refuge.’ Here I found them in a small room 
without beds or water and only one small 
basin answering for the nine occupants. Some 
_ New York press correspondents combined ag a 
relief committee and purchased cots and suit 
| able bed-clothing, which Mrs. Adan and her 
| friends acknowledged with tears.” 
— * we 
| Mrs. Lieburg, M.D., occupies the unique 
| and distinguished position of being a regullaty 
employed surgeon for the Northern Pacific 
| Railroad. The part of the road under her 
charge is the 100 miles from Spokane to Hope, 
Idaho. As many accidents occur in this ru 
| Mountain district, her work is very responsible 
| and important. As Dr. Lieburg claims Fo as 


| 


her residence, she is now an enfranchi 
citizen of the United States. 
a? * © & 

A ‘book-restorer” is a novel occupation, 
| invented by an American lady, Miss Ella Adams, 
She repairs engravings and books, more com. 
monly the latter, which are impaired by the 
ravages of bookworms and the defacements of 
| time. She began her work in private collec 
| tions, but later found abundance of work in 
some of those public libraries which number 
old books and manuscripts among their trea- 
sures. In making the restorations, paper of a 
certain quality is reduced to a pulp with water, 
_ tinted to mateh the exact shade of the leaf to 
| be mended. A particle of gum tragacanth is 
added to assist adhesion, a sheet of celluloid is 
| laid under the leaf, the hole or fissure is filled 
‘ carefully with the pulp, another sheet of cellu- 
| loid laid over it, and a gentle, steady pressure 
'employed. This, Miss Adams says, is her 
, entire process; but one may assert that ex- 
| treme delicacy of manipulation is an important 
| element of her success. 


| 
| 


companionship was a woman accustomed to | + 

every comfort and elegance. Mrs. Adanisthe — The fiat has gone forth from the “college” of 
wife of General Alexander Rodriguez, Brigadier- ' the Municipal Council of Brussels that in future 
General of the insurgent forces at Cienfuegos. | no feminine article of headgear shall be tolerated 
The other white prisoners are Senora Matia | in any of the principal theatres during the per- 
Aguilar, wife of a colonel of the insurgents and | formance, in so far as the pit and stalls of such 
also treasurer of the province of Puerto | places of entertainment are concerned. 
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TREASURES AND 
TROUBLES. 


A DOMESTIC SCIENCE STORY FOR 
YOUNG MOTHERS. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Mas. WYNTER walked fleetly and lightly over 
the half-mile of ground, which separated the 
residence to which old Mr. Burton had removed 
when he took Dr. Wynter into partnership and 

y retired from practice, and the house 
which was now her home, but where Mr. and 
Mrs. Burton had lived in the centre of their 
work for nearly forty years. 

Bertha stopped on the way for an instant at 
the chemist’s to ask him to send in at once 
the feeding-bottles. Then she reached her own 
door and rang the bell of the surgery. 

George, the page, opened the door, expecting 
to see another patient. Much surprised was 
he; firstly, at seeing his mistress at all, and 
next, at her choosing to go into the waiting- 
room amidst the patients. Bertha wanted to 
surprise her husband by appearing before him, 
when he should expect to see only a new 

nt. 

At this hour in the evening, ‘and on this day 
of the week, the doctor was accustomed to see 
extremely poor patients gratuitously. Mrs. 
Wynter knew that she would find herself in the 
waiting-room amidst some very poor people. 

“T shall goin, in place of the next patient, 
when the doctor rings,” she said to George, who 
was the guardian of the portal of the consulting- 
ing-room. 

She walked across the waiting-room to stand 
near the door. Kindly and courteous to the 
poorest, she bent to apologise to the woman 
sitting on the end of the bench, whose turn to 
go in to the doctor she was about to take. 

“Tam Mrs. Wynter,” she said; ‘“ you will 
forgive me for going in before you? I shall 
not keep the doctor long.” 

The woman was loudly attired, and did not 
appear as though she had any right to seek 
medical charity. She looked up to nod assent 
to Mrs. Wynter, and in doing so changed her 
position a little. 

A feeble wail came from underneath her 
shawl. Her movement had disturbed the baby 
she carried. 

“Is it the poor baby that is ill?’ asked the 
doctor’s wife, sympathetically. 

The woman replied in the affirmative, drawing 
back her shawl as she did so, to show the child 

to her questioner. 

The sight was so pitiful that the tears 
gathered in Mrs. Wynter’s eyes as she looked. 
The little face was withered and shrunken, like 
that of a very old person whose life has been a 
hard one. The lips were drawn tight over the 
gums, where no teeth had yet appeared, 
although the child was past the age at which 
teething commonly commences. The eyes 
were turned up beneath the eyelids; but, as 
Bertha looked, they came slowly down, and 
glanced at her for a moment, as she thought, 
with a gleam of strange intelligence. The 
child’s arms and hands could be seen, and 
looked literally nothing else but skin drawn 
over bone. It did not cry, but gave a long 
wailing moan. 

“Poor little creature,” cried Mrs. Wynter. 
“ How old is it ?” 

“Nearly nine months, ma'am.” 

Ae As it your own? How long has it been so 
_ “No, it’s not mine. I’ve had it to nurse since 
it was two months old.” 
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It was something of a relief to Bertha’s feel- 
ings to find that the flaunting woman, who 
looked so carelessly at the spectacle of suffering 
in her arms, was not the little thing’s own 
mother. Mrs. Wynter repeated her second 
question, ‘‘ How long has it been so ill?” 

‘A week,” said the woman, coolly. 

At this moment the patient—who had been 
in the consulting-room—came out, and Bertha 
went quickly in when she heard the bell 
sound. 

Her husband’s surprise and delight were all 
that she had anticipated. But the welcome was 
spoiled to Bertha by the heart-breaking 
sympathy that she felt for the poor little 
child. 

A minute or two sufficed for her to explain 
how she came to be there, and how quickly she 
had to go again, and to briefly answer Dr. 
Wynter’s inquiries after his own baby. Then 
she recurred to the little sufferer on the other 
side of the door. 

‘*Dear John,” she cried, ‘there is a poor 
little baby in the waiting-room that I am sure 
is dying. It looks in a dreadful condition. The 
woman would be the next one to come in. Do 
just see her, and try if you can do anything for 
it, before we talk any more.” 

“T hope it is nothing infectious,” said the 
doctor, doubtfully, anxious for his wife at the 
moment, and his baby afterwards. 

‘Oh, I think not,’ said Bertha; but he 
would not let the child be brought in without 
stepping outside to look at it. A glance 
showed him the state of the case, and he 
motioned to the woman to enter the consulting- 
room. 

She came in, and threw back her shawl. Dr. 
Wynter looked at the child for a moment, and 
then, removing his glance to the woman’s face, 
he said, sternly— 

“Ts this your child?” 

The woman replied, as she had done to Mrs. 
Wynter, that it was a nurse-child; but pro- 
ceeded to declare that she had taken as much 
trouble about it as if it had been her own. 

‘* What has it had to eat ?”” said the doctor. 

‘“Cornflour, sir, and pap; and a little bit of 
what we’ve had, when it was soft enough, bacon 
and such like ; and milk——”’ 

‘** How much milk ? ’’ the doctor interrupted. 

‘* A pint every day of its life, sir!” 

‘“* Do you mean to tell me that you have given 
this child a pint of milk to itself each day?” 
the doctor asked. 

The, woman insisted that the child had ‘had 
every drop of it, except a drain’’ which went 
into her tea. The doctor’s looks showed his 
incredulity. 

‘* And how much soothing-syrup has it had?” 
he asked. 

The nurse was on her guard. 

‘Well, sir,” she said, ‘‘the poor little mite 
has suffered so with its teeth. It has been 
about them for the last three months, though 
it hasn’t got one through yet, sir. But it hasn’t 
had above a bottle of soothing mixture alto- 
gether, just a drop now and then to quiet it, 
when it was very bad, poor little darling.” 

The unfortunate child all this time lay in her 
arms apparently half insensible. The doctor 
passed his hands over it, and again it gave forth 
the faint feeble wail, which wrung Mrs. Wynter’s 
motherly heart. 

‘* Why did you not take this child to a doctor 
before ?”’ he asked. 

‘“Tt’s only been ill about a week, sir,’’ said 
the woman. 

‘Now, look here! it’s no use talking non- 
sense to me,” said Dr. Wynter. ‘This child! 


THAN MEDICINE 


Free Test of Merit. 


WHAT DOES THIS MEAN? 

It*simply means that without 
the use of noxious drugs. medicines, 
or the many so-called curatives 
which are foisted upon the public, 
a@ new nourishing, stimulating, and 
vitalising Food Beverage has been 
discovered, the merita of which have 
already been recoxznised to an extent 
hitherto unknown in the history of 
any preparation. 


What is 


We will tell you. It is a tho- 
roughly scientific Food Beverage, 
repared from the best Cocoa. Kola— 
he sustaining power of which has 
long been —Malt and 
ao pa It promotes tonetand hf dnd 
and restores the rosy cheeks naturai 
to health. In addition to the choicest 
cocoa, you obtain partial p 
tion with the property to assist in the 
digestion and conversion of other 


foods; if, imfurtheraddition. yo 
a highly vitalising and invigon ne 
force ihourpornted wit 
together with stimulant and tonic 
owers, then you must, as in Dr. 
bbles’ Vi-Cocoa, obtain these ad- 
ditional advantages free of expense. 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 6d., 9d., an 


ra 
the cocoa, 


1s. 6d. tins. It can be obtained from 
all chemists, grocers. 

from Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Suffolk House, 
London, E.C. 


, and stores, or 
Cocoa, Limited, 
Cannon Street, 


Merit, and merit alone, is what 
we claim for Dr. Tibbles’ Vi Cocoa, 
and we are prepared to send to any 
reader (a postcard will do) who 
names this journal, a dainty sample 
tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa. 


has been getting bad for some time past, and it 
has been doing so chiefly because you have been 
giving it too much soothing syrup, and not 


enough milk.” 
“Soothing syrup it’s not had,”—said the 
woman—‘* and milk—well, sir, I am sure a 


child of that age can’t drink more than a pint.” 

“You have brought it here too late,’ Dr. 
Wynter went on, not heeding her remonstrance ;. 
‘the child is dying.” 

The nurse screwed her face up and tried to 
appear to cry. 

‘“‘ Well, sir,” she said, ‘‘ seeing it will be a loss 
of five shillings a week to me, I don’t exp: ct to 
be told that I havn't tried to keep the poor little 
lamb alive. It’s my interests to do it, sir, as 
anybody can see; and I am sure the trouble I 
have had over it—if it had been my own flesh 
and blood, I couldn't have took more. I suppose 
you will give a certificate, sir?" 

Here she peeped, with cunning anxiety, into 
the doctor's face. 

He made no answer, but sat down at his 
desk, and wrote a simple prescription for her to 
take to his dispenser. 

“Do you think it will last the night out, 
sir?” 

‘Not if you give it another dose of soothing 
syrup,” said the doctor coldly, as he handed her 
the prescription ; and the woman went away, 
without the assurance that she wanted, that a 
death certificate would be forthcoming, to 
enable her to safely hide the body of the mur- 
dered infant out of sight. 


(To be continued.) 
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ECONOMICAL: COOKERY 


By Miss Lizzis Hunriracs. 
(Ferst Class Diplomée Coo and Domestic 
Economy; Awthor of ‘ Cassell’s New Uni- 
versal Cookery,” déc., ¢c.) 


MORE ABOUT PULSE. 


‘It goes without wy dr. repli nana waged made 
from lentils by su ting them for beans, as 

led in oF igs rsp The “split 
Egyptian” are the most 'y obtained and are 
~very cheap, hence our recipes have reference eee 


’ that kind. They should be washed and 


just the same as the beans. 


CURRIED LENTILS 
-are much liked as a rule, and the “‘ sauce ” may 
be made as follows :—Take three or four onions 
-of moderate size, peel and cut them small, and 
alange aclice ees roddl < chagoed scar apple 
“ colour, then a chop sour apple 
-and a carrot cut very small, or grated, and ont 
‘three to four gills of water (or vegetable stock, 
-or a plain meat stock, to choice). 
‘Simmer until the whole can be sieved, but a 
little while in advance add the curry stuffs, 
about a nful of ‘ ” and twice as 
much “powder.” This should be nice and 
thick, but if not thick enough (so much depends 
-on the size of the v les) a little rice flour 
“may be added, and the sauce boiled up again. 
A bay leaf or two simmered with the rest is an 
immense improvement, and a little lemon juice 
-or vinegar will Bl piquancy. For a plain dish, 
pore wder e serve. This sauce may 

er 
serving, or they may be placed in a deep dish, 
and the sauce ae nd the middle of the lentils. 
Boiled rice is a usual accompaniment. 


A DISH OF STEWED LENTILS 

-as below, is well calculated to take:the place of 
meat. It is really most enjoyable. e will 
‘sup’ that half a pint of lentils have been 
mriahed, soaked, and boiled in just enough 
water to cover until soft, and the water absorbed. 
Now slice a large onion and fry it a brown, 
butter should used, and when the onion is 
nearly done add the lentils and about a gill of 
‘stock from the ordinary stock pot, with sea- 
soning to taste and simmer for a short time, 
thenserve hot. A few little rolls of bacon, fried 


= 
FOR 


wakinc NON-INTOXICATING BEER 


The most palatable. thirst-quenching. refreshing, 
; animating tonic drink produceable. 
For every OPEN-AIR WORKER and all employed in 
Is. 


shops, Manutactories, aud Mines. 
IMITATEQ BUT NOT EQUALLED. 
ents Wante 


Ag ° 
One 6d. bottle makes 8 gallons, Uf all Chemists & Stores, 


Sample Bottle Free 9 Stamps: 2 for 15 ols 


NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTING 


MASON'S (notrTiNGcHAM) 
COFFEE ESSENCE 


(THE BEST MADE) 
CLOHOROLSRSLSRSRORSRORONOHCRO 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR. 


poured over the lentils at the time of: 


or led, can be put round. Fat in some form, 
it should be noied. is necessary to make these 

complete, as that is the element in which 
pulse is deficient. Various kinds of flavoured 
vinegar from pickles, or a little mushroom or 
other ketchup is fitting seasoning if something 
more than the plain dish is required. Another 
variation consists in boiling celery with the 
lentils at first ; the outer part is good enough if 
cut small, though, of course, the inner portion 
willbe more tender; still, with management, 
and where strict wg tay is necessary, it | 
easy to reserve the inner for white dishes, and | 
use the outer for brown ones. The root of a | 
head of celery, v indigestible in the raw 
state, can be ded and used to flavour 
dishes of this sort; celery being so wholesome it 
is wise to make the very most of it. 

LENTILS A LA PROVENCALE. 

as pre abroad are more trouble and more 
costly than the following, which is a modifica- 
tion, and can be recommended for its nourish- 
ing properties. Soak and parboil some lentils, 
ox’ should be about half done, drain them | 
well, taking care to save the liquid for other 
dishes; put them in a stew pan with a little | 
good olive oil, some chopped onions and parsley | 
and mixed savoury herbs, with seasoning at the | 
end. The amounts are to be regulated'’by taste, ' 
and only enough oil is wanted to keep the lentils, 
&c., from burning; they must cook as slowly | 
as poretls until quite tender, more oil bein 
added as required. The liquid is often thicken 
with yolks of eggs, but the dish is excellent 
without, though lemon juice must not be | 


omitted. Naturally, this calls for plenty of 
bread; it is famous in cold weather. Wheee 
there is actual distaste for oil, try the same dish 
substituting good butter, as free from salt ag 
possible. 
LENTIL CUTLETS 
are made from cold boiled lentils. A morse] of 
lic chopped very small should be used to 

avour, or instead, some grated lemon rind, ang 
any herb, or mixed ones, with salt and pper 
and a pinch of cayenne; work in by deren 
some bread crumbs so that the mass can be 
shaped ; or should “cutlets” be found trouble. 
some make round cakes. It assists the shapj 
if some well boiled rice or cold potatoes can be 
worked in. Dredge them with flour, then coat 
with a beaten and bread crumbs, or crushed 
vermicell, and in deep fat, and serve y, 
hot. A little tomato sauce, or a brown one, is 
an improvement. 


VEGETARIAN PIES 


are of so many kinds that special recipes are 
difficult in a short article. For the present, 
suffice it to say that boiled lentils or harlecat 
are well remembered in 


making them, if only 
for giving body. 


Proressor (describing an ancient Greek 
theatre): ‘And ithad noroof.” Junior (feeling 
sure he has caught the professor in a mistake): 
‘What did they do, sir, when it rained?” 
Professor, taking off his glasses and pausing 
angrily: “They got wet, sir.” 
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Yeast. Always ask for ‘‘ D.C.L.” 


All Good Housewives 


Pride themselves on being able to make Nice Sweet Bread, Appetising 
Tea Cakes, &c. Anyone can do it by using our celebrated ‘‘D.C.L.”’ 


Oi 


AK, 


Uf you do not know how to use it 


write to us for Booklet of Instructions. 
Sole Manufacturers :—The DISTILLERS Co. Ltd., EDINBURGH. 


Highest Award at Food and Cookery Exhibitions, London, May, 1895 and 1896. 


Supplied to HER MAJESTY the QUEEN and ROYAL FAMILY. 
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& BISCUITS 
CURE INDICESTION. 


IMITATION IS THE SINCEREST FORM OF FLATTERY. 
6d. & 18. Samples of BREAD ¢ BISCUITS on receipt of Stamps. 
Purchasers are requested to see that all Bread is stamped “ HOVIS." 


BEWARE! 


Ask your Baker or Grocer for HOVIS FLOUR for Home use. Pa 

If any difficulty be Repetition in obtaining “ HOVIS,” or what is su 
please write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed), to 

S. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


Bakers recommending another Bread in place of * ud 
do so for their own ror. Oae 


cked in Bags of 33 Ibs.and 7 lbs. | 
plied as “ HOVIS " is not satisfactory, 


BEWARE! | 
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WHAT TO WEAR. 


Aw alarming statement has lately appeared in 
the columns of & contemporary, to the effect 
that the coming corset was to be extremely 
short, and that all our clothes were to hang 
loosely upon us without making any definite 
atvempt at defining the waist. Being anxious 
+o take & professional opinion on the matter, I 
promptly paid a visit to a clever corsetidre, 
Miss Sadler, and asked her in some anxiety 
whether this fearful prediction was true. ‘“ Can 
this be 80?" I asked. ‘Is everyone going to 
wear tiny, short corsets, about the length of 
riding stays?” “ Not my ladies,” replied Miss 
Gedler, with much decision; “not one of my 
would babe those nat say 
ive you su an ungrace . 
by a Ce lonng-walated, is the contin ary, 
aod 00 oe Sitiney ball na Epenlgoe, 
to @ fanc an Em wn. 
tn Paris they are aiakite the corsets just aolag 
waisted as ever, the aie difference being that 
theyare making them with a little more spring to 
the hips. Personally I have the greatest dis- 
like to any appearance of tight lacing. I don’t 
like the eect of a waspish waist, but I do dis- 
ve of a short corset for any one after girl- 
hood. Only sweet seventeen could wear it with 
success. As you know, I have a great speciality 
for reducing the apparent size of the figure, but 
it is not done by means of tight lacing—it is 
simply through something in the ‘cut,’ and 
through the care I give in studying individual 
peculiarities. You know I do all the fitting 
myself, and one ought to learn something after 
go much experience.” 

I knew that Miss Sadler worked wonders 
with the figure, having seen many ungainl. 
people come away from her establishment look- 
ing absolutely neat and smart. And when she 
has a fairly good figure to work upon at 


starting, she produces the most wonderful results, 


making a person look her very best. 1 was 
much Saved to hear that Miss Sadler did not 
“hold” with the notion of reviving the short- 
waisted corset, and my mind being set at rest 
on this subject I proceeded to inquire as to the 
new materials which were going to be used. 
Miss Sadler displayed a number of patterns 
before my admiring eyes, tiny mauve roses on 
a blue satin ground, and pin-spots of pale blue 
upon yellow. The Trianon patterns are em- 
broidered with baskets of flowers in the Louis 
Seize style. Satin brochés will be a good deal 
worn, but some of the prettiest patterns are in 
batiste, coutil or drill. Many of the materials 
are reversible (pale blue one side and old gold 
the other, for example). Miss Sadler never 
lines her corsets, as the lining would add unne- 
cessary bulk to the figure. Many pretty petti- 
coats are to be seen at 211, Oxford-street, and 
the neatness of the hand-work is a beauty in 
itself. Ladies’ knickers are another speciality 
of the establishment, and Miss Sadler tells me 
she has had a great number of orders for these 
throughout the winter, satin for evening and 
serge or alpaca for day. CHIFFON. 


THE ‘‘SAFE PURSE.” 


We are pleased to call attention to an ingenious 
invention made by a lady. Bread winners of 
our sex ought to feel grateful to the Hon. Mrs. 
Pery for introducing so useful an article as the 
“safe purse.” Its universal adoption will save 
many sad losses to those who can ill afford to 
lose even the few shillings cruelly picked from 
the pocket of the marketing wife or the young 
work girl who stops for one moment just to 
peep at the pretty things in the shop windows, 
and gives the thief a chance of putting his hand 
into her pocket, which is always accessible to 
him be it behind or before, inside or outside, 
under or over the dress, he knows where it is. 
The “safe purse” is safe in the left hand, and 
yet all the fingers and thumb are as free as if 
the hand were empty. We advise every woman 
who lives in a busy town, or travels about, to 
lose no time in possessing herself of one of 
these boons to busy people. The%picture in 
the advertisement shows the idea..." . 77-3" 
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THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


Our Open Columns. 


[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 


written upon. | 


HOW TO EXERCISE THE INFLUENCE 
OF WOMANHOOD IN PARLIAMENT. 


To the Editor of the Woman's S1anau. 


Mapam,—There is no subject so immediate 
in its urgency, and so far reaching in importance 
to the happiness and prosperity of. this t 
nation, and which should engage the minds of 
those who have the sacred cause of humanity 
at heart, than the emancipation of womanhood 
from all that presses her downward, and helps 
but too often to crush out of her heart all that 
is hopeful and inspiring to happier and better 
things. With this object in view (and can any 
object be more practical, more manly, nay, more 
humane, to occupy the minds of us men ?) I 
would urge the selection of, say, thirty ladies 
well qualified by active experience, to be selected 
by Parliament, and to be entitled not only to 
raise their voice there on behalf of their sex, but 
also be allowed to vote on subjects which have 
reference directly or indirectly to womanhood. 

Interests in all cases are decidedly better 
represented directly than indirectly, and the 
more urgent, more widespread, and the more 
far-reaching that interest is the more n 
should such be guarded in the most adequate 
way possible. This and other reasons, should 
prompt us not to be tardy in this vital matter, 
not to speak of chivalry, which should urge: us 
who are by far the strongest in power to give 
way to our weaker sisters in every way possible; 


Y | that will make their lives brighter, and at the 


same time will encourage greater and more 
determined effort on their part for the morality, 
happiness and well-being of humanity. 
all this t empire set an example to 

this vast world? Are there none who, having 
within their grasp the tremendous power of 
influence, will make the above suggestion one of 
the great objects of this life? It is by such noble 
efforts that the world is saved from ruin and 
death. Let such stand up, face manfully, and 
put their whole heart and soul in, a work so full 
of great probabilities for the future for millions 
yet unborn. P. Wynne. 

P.S.—In anticipation to objections, allow me 
to say that women’s questions could be easily 
arranged to come on at certain reasonable 
hours. They could be located together in the 
gallery, where also their votes could be taken 
without going into the lobby. 


To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL, 


Mapam,—Having worn sandals for four years 
I quite agree with your correspondent as to 
their advantages. Thick knitted woollen 
stockings are what I always wear with sandals, 
preferably coloured, as the sandals are usually 
made in tan leather; they can be in black if 
required. The soles and uppers of the sandals 
are made of leather ; they keep on by the straps 
of which the upper part of the sandal is formed. 

George E. Adams and Edward Carpenter, of 
Milthorp, Holmefield, near Sheffield, is the 
address I go to for sandals. 10s. 6d. per pair 
is the price charged. Sandals last a very long 
time, far longer than ordinary shoes. I should 
be glad to answer any questions regarding 
sandals.— Yours truly, 

Mary WInIrreD Unwin, 
Chilworth, Guildford. 


Tue following is a good parrot story: “A 
parrot in a certain family was usually kept in 
the dining room with the family, but during the 
winter was removed to the kitchen for greater 
warmth. When the winter was past it again 
made its appearance among the family, whom it 
amused with the new remarks it had picked up 
in the kitchen. On one occasion, when the 
bell had been rung for something, the parrot 
was heard remarking from his cage: ‘ Let ’em 
ring again !’”’ 
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THE DALSTON CASE. 


REMARKABLE STATEMENTS.— 
PORTRAIT. 


Here is the deposition of Miss Julia Joel, of 
119, Clifford Villa, Richmond-road, Dalston, as 
related by herself, and in every respect verified 
by her relatives, and the reporter. 

‘* About eight or nine months ago,” she said, 
“TI became very ill. I could not make out 
what was the. matter with me, nor did the 

é -” , dcctor 

- - whom 1 
called in 
tell me 


young 
woman, 
with a’ 
good wholesome appetite. But now I was 
afflicted with severe lassitude; my spirits 
drooped until I could do nothing but mope 
about all day and cry, desiring only to be left 
alone. I never slept, tossing about from’night 
till morning. became so depressed that I 
could eat nothing. My bright seg anne faded 
into a sickly sallow, so much so that many of 
my friends could scarcely recognise me, more 
especially as I continued daily to lose flesh. I 
took a great deal of medicine, but it never 
seemed to do me any good. I was fast 
becoming the victim of severe melancholy when 
a young lady advised me, out of her own experi- 
ence, to take Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for ale 
People. All my friends had resolved in their 
own minds that I was in a consumption, and as 
a last resource, as I thought it to be, I resolved 
to give Dr. Williams’ Pin‘ Pills a trial. ; 

“Well, I gota box of Dr. Williams’ Pills 
purely by way of experiment, not expecting 
that } should derive any benefit from them ; 
for I had made up my mind that I was doomed. 
To my surprise, nnd, as you can imagine, to my 
joy, I felt much better after taking the first 

ox of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills. After taking 
two or three more boxes I felt considerably 
stronger, and by steadily persevering in the 
medicine, I became restored to my original 
state of health and vigour. I can now run up 
and down stairs without stopping at every few 
steps to get my breath; I can run a mile with- 
out the slightest difficulty, and as to appetite, 
why I can eat anything that is set before me. 
Moreover, I can sleep as persons in a natural 
state should sleep.” 

Miss Joel’s appearance emphatically bears out 
the truth of her story of her remarkable 
recovery. She possesses, as you see her now, a 
bright, fresh complexion (which many a West- 
End lady would give much to pones), a clear 
eye, healthy appearance, and a_ surprising 
amount of spirits. 

To sufferers like Miss Joel, Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills are invaluable. Not only cases like 
this, but the disorders which arise from an 
impoverished state of the blood and nerves, 
such as anemia, pale and sallow complexion, 
weakness, loss of appetite, shortness of breath, 
pains in the back, nervous headache, early 
decay, all forms of female weakness, hysteria, 

aralysis, locomotor ataxy, sciatica, palpitations, 
ow vitality, consumption, and wasting strength 
from any cause. These pills are sold by che- 
mists and by Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, 
46 Holborn-viaduct, London, E.C., at 2s. 9d. a 
box, or six for 13s. 9d. They are sold only in 
pink wrapper, with the full name, Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People; pink pills sold loose 
or from glass jars are not genuine. 


MISS JOEL. 
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Cocoa 


.“ Represents the standard of highest purity at present attainable 
in regard to Cocoa.”—Lancet. 


Far superior to tea or 
coffee for nourishing and 
strength -imparting proper- 
ties, and for Breakfast, 
Luncheon, Tea, or Supper 
—whenever wholesome re- | | 
freshment is necessary— 
may be safely and bene- 
ficially resorted to. 
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UNFERMENTED. 


This Wine is highly approved and 
frequently prescribed by 


SirB. W. RICHARDSON, MLD., 
Dr. NORMAN KERR, 
Dr. J. J. RIDGE, 


Etc., Ete. 


AY 


ad ~~ is Bee fF) ghiy y q ¢ tpg . - 
Vr RW a BINAL zn ins i ‘ Specially recommended in 
RAND GIVES SREATE 7 = Ht Also as an excellent non-alcoholic tonic 
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F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & CO! 


The NURSING RECORD. 


Edited by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWIOK. 
Published every Saturday. Price One Penny. 
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Contains all the Nursing News of the Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 


week; Articles by well-known Medical Drama; Hospital News; Discussions by 


Men and Nurses; Matrons in Council, etc., etc., etc. 


11, ADAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


“THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL.” 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman’s Work and Interests in the Home and in The Wider World. Price One Penny, every Thursday, 
from all Newsagents and Bookstalls (to order). 


The “WOMAN'S SIGNAL” is sent direct from the office, 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C., post paid, for three months, from 
any date, to any address at home or abroad, for ls. 8d., for six months for 3s. 3d., or for one Year for 6s. 6d. 


; SUBSCRIPTION NOTICE. 


See who desire “THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL” by post from the Office should fill up a Form as under, and forward it with Postal Note for the 
amount. 
| To the Manager, “‘WOMAN’S SICNAL,” 


30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Please send me the “ WOMAN'S SIGNAL,” for_.—S months. 
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Address in Full__ Sere aoe ee 
Date___ : i. 
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